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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


MINUTES OF MEETING OF DECEMBER 28 AND 29, 1932. 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association met at 
the Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, Michigan, on Wednes- 
day, December 28, 1932, at 9:30 a. m., the Reverend James 
A. McWilliams presiding. The delegates were welcomed on 
behalf of the joint hosts, the Sacred Heart Seminary and the 
University of Detroit, by the Reverend Albert H. Poetker, 
President of the latter institution. 


The general subject of the convention was “Current 
American and British Realism.” The following papers were 


presented: “Present Scholastic Problems of Realism” by 
the Reverend Edward F. Talbot of the Oblate House of 
Studies, The Catholic University of America; “Realism and 
the New Physical Theories” by the Reverend Augustine 
Osgniach of St. John’s University; “Psychological Aspects 
of Current Realism” by the Reverend John E. Burns of St. 
Mary’s Glebe, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

President McWilliams announced a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee for 2:00 p. m He also announced that a 
group picture of all the members would be taken immediate- 
ly after the close of the morning session. 


The following committees were appointed by the Chair: 


Auditing Committee 
William T. Dillon Frederick A. Meyer Vernon J. Bourke 


Nominating Committee 
Joseph A. Schabert Daniel C. O’Grady Edward F. Talbot 
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Afternoon Session 


The first afternoon session, which met at 2:30 p. m., was 
assigned to Round Table Discussions of current problems in 
philosophy. Division A, which was devoted to “Epistemol- 
ogy’, was conducted by the Reverend John J. Toohey of 
Georgetown University and the Reverend Frederick A. 
Meyer of the University of Detroit. The problem consid- 
ered was “Truth and Error in the New Realism.” 

Division B, “Philosophy of Nature”, was conducted by Dr. 
George Hermann Derry, President of Marygrove College, 
and the Reverend U. A. Hauber of St. Ambrose College. The 
problem presented in this division was “The Present Status 
of the Vitalism-Mechanism Discussion.” 

The Annual Dinner of the Association was held at 6:30 
p. m. in the Dining Hall of the Sacred Heart Seminary. The 
Presidential Address was given by the Reverend James A. 
McWilliams. Following the address there was an informal 
discussion on the general subject for the next meeting. Dr. 
John O. Riedl presented his views on the subject “Philoso- 
phy of Society”, which the Secretary had previously sug- 
gested to members of the Executive Council. Dr. James H. 
Ryan expressed himself in favor of this subject, urging 
however that it be kept truly philosophical in treatment 
and not simply a repetition of sociology or of applied ethics. 
Doctors Phelan, Derry, Hart, and others, joined in the dis- 
cussion. Dr. Derry proposed the subject “Philosophy of Be- 
lief.” Decision in the matter was reserved for the Execu- 
tive Council at its meeting on the following day. 


Thursday Morning—9 :30 


The following papers were presented: “The Essential 
Features of Critical Realism” by the Reverend John S. Mid- 
dleton of St. Joseph’s Seminary (read by Reverend Edward 
Tobin in the absence, due to illness, of the writer); “The 
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Organic Realism of Whitehead” by the Reverend Joseph A. 
Schabert of the College of St. Thomas; “Current British 
Realism” by Dr. William J. O’Meara of St. Michael’s College, 
University of Toronto, and “Anti-Realistic Tendencies” by 


Professor Daniel C. O‘Grady of the University of Notre 
Dame. 


Afternoon Session 


The general business meeting of the Association was held 
at the Sacred Heart Seminary at 2:00 p. m. 

The Report of the Auditing Committee was made by the 
Reverend William T. Dillon. It was moved and seconded 
that the report of the Auditing Committee be accepted. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was made by 
the Reverend Joseph A. Schabert, as follows: 


For President . . . . Charles C. Miltner 
For Vice-President . . Francis Augustine Walsh 
For Secretary-Treasurer . Charles A. Hart 


Executive Council 


For One year . . . . James H. Ryan 

For One year . . . . John O. Riedl 

For Two years. . . . Gerald B. Phelan 
ForTwo years. . . . Francis A. Diehl 

For Three years . . . James A. McWilliams 
For Three years . . . Sister Jeanne Marie 

It was moved and seconded that the report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee be accepted. 

The President announced that the Executive Council 
would hold a meeting at 5:00 p. m. on the same afternoon 
in anticipation of the regular April meeting of the Council, 
which the members had decided to dispense with hereafter. 

The report of the Secretary-Treasurer was read and ap- 
proved. (This report is printed in the last section of the 
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Proceedings, together with the minutes of Executive Coun- 
cil meetings.) 

The Secretary asked consideration of the advisability of 
attempting sectional meetings during the Easter recess. 
After considerable discussion it was decided to appoint the 
Secretary to survey the possibilities and to arrange for such 
sectional meetings on the West Coast, in the South, and in 
New England, if possible. 

The Secretary asked consideration of the advisability of 
raising an endowment fund in the sum of approximately 
Ten Thousand Dollars to cover the cost of the Annual Pro- 
ceedings of the Association. After considerable discussion 
it was finally decided to postpone such action at the present 
time as not being propitious for success of such an under- 
taking. 

Dr. Phelan offered a motion, which was seconded and ap- 
proved, expressing the appreciation of the Association for 
the work of the Secretary-Treasurer during the past sev- 
eral years. 

It was moved, seconded, and approved, that the Associa- 
tion express its appreciation of the splendid hospitality of 
Sacred Heart Seminary and the University of Detroit as the 
hosts of the Convention for this year. 

Duquesne University was announced as the place of the 
next meeting. 

The business meeting adjourned at 3:00 p. m. for the con- 
tinuation of the afternoon Round Table discussions in cur- 
rent problems. Division C, assigned to “Philosophy of 
Mind,” had Reverend Gerard Esser of St. Mary’s Mission 
House, Techny, Illinois, as leader. The other appointed lead- 
er, Doctor Thomas C. Donahue of St. Ambrose College, Du- 
buque, Iowa, was unable to be present. Father Esser pro- 
posed the problem “The Substantiality of the Soul—Mean- 
ing and Proofs.” 
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Division D, “Ethics,” conducted by Reverend John K. 
Ryan of Catholic University of America, and Reverend 
Augustine Osgniach of St. John’s University, Collegeville, 
Minnesota, substituting for Reverend Virgil Michel of the 
same institution, considered the problem: “Modern Nation- 
i alism and Ethical Principles.” Division C adjourned at 5 
p. m., and Division D at 4:30 p. m. 





Respectfully submitted, 


ee CHARLES A. HART, 
Secretary. 











PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


URING these annual meetings of our Association a 
certain healthy difference in attitudes of mind has 
come to light. There are those who are chiefly interested in 
having the conventions give them a better grasp of Scholas- 
tic philosophy and its history, either the better to prepare 
themselves for the teaching of students already Scholastic- 
minded, or by discussions and publications to arrive at a 
better solution of recurrent problems within our own phi- 
losophy. Others are more under the spell of the apostolic 
spirit; they feel the call of the gentiles and wish to spread 
our philosophy outside our circle. These two trends are es- 
sential; for no organization is alive that does not keep up a 
healthy activity within, and unless it seeks to influence the 
world around it, its own inner life will cease to function. 
The purpose of our Association, as was declared at its in- 
augural meeting, is the organization of our forces; and 
though we have struggled along under difficulties (What 
life is without difficulties?), I think you will admit that 
through our overcoming the strangeness and aloofness 
among the members, through the formation of personal 
friendships, through our intimate co-operation in commit- 
tee and officers’ meetings as well as through the discussions 
in the general sessions and the Round Table sections, and 
not the least through our publications, which are gaining 
ever wider recognition even beyond our own country, the 
Neo-Scholastic movement in America has become a con- 
scious living organism pulsing with life. 
Though we have made considerable gains we must bear 
in mind that Scholastic philosophy, being an integral and 
practical philosophy, cannot or at least should not exist in 
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isolation. Just as individual philosophers are handicapped 
by isolation from others of the same school, so the whole 
school cannot prosper if it avoid contact with the actual 
world about it. There is, we hold, only one philosophia 
perennis; and that means that if there is anything that de- 
serves the name of philosophy outside our school, it also be- 
longs to the philosophia perennis. We have in our meet- 
ings made frequent excursions into outside territories. 
I do not know how much we have found there which all 
of us would be pleased to label as philosophy, but it can- 
not be said that efforts at philosophies other than our 
own have been overlooked. Lest, however, we come to an 
attitude of stagnation it is necessary not to be satisfied with 
cataloguing the tenets of other philosophers as mere curios 
to be wondered at and then cast aside, as others have so 
often cast ours aside; it is necessary to assimilate their 
truth, fragmentary though it be, into our own philosophy, 
and to aim at that synthesis which Neo-Scholasticism from 
its beginning was intended to foster, a synthesis thorough- 
ly up-to-date, acceptable to all reasonable men, and, in its 
practical parts, applicable to the proper conduct of individ- 
ual and social life. The task of the Neo-Scholastic is not 
and cannot be to destroy Non-Scholastic philosophies root 
and branch; in pulling up the cockle we do not wish to pull 
up what wheat may be there. 

For the success of this effort it is important to under- 
stand the present state of the philosophical mind outside 
our school and what has brought it to such a pass. We 
should remember that the Kantian separation of metaphys- 
ics from the existential order resulted, particularly after 
the publication of Lange’s History of Materialism (1866) ,in 
making philosophy a methodology of the mind. With the 
rise of the biological sciences the methodology from being 
logical became biological; reality has ceased to be a mind 
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and has become an organism. Thus the transcendental re- 
ality of the idealists has dwindled down to a bare sentient 
experience, with a yearning for the otherness of an object. 
The realists, it is true, have come out as forthright cham- 
pions of the object, they postulate a reality independent of, 
and indifferent to, the percipi; but for idealist and realist 
alike the thing-in-itself is still a thing in the dark, and the 
only victory seems to be that of psychology over metaphys- 
ics. In keeping with the trend toward otherness, evolution 
is no longer continuous; it is discrete, emergent, a thing of 
different levels; we have actually witnessed the return of 
the Neo-Platonic logos under the egis of C. Lloyd Morgan, 
only that the emergents are now not downward steps but 
upward. All this while, from an opposite quarter of the 
horizon, the mathematicians have been crowding into the 
field. After the analytic of Descartes had algebrized geom- 
etry, and the calculus of Leibnitz and Newton had arith- 
metized space and motion, mathematics straightway took 
possession of the physical sciences. The equation became 
the phlogiston, the catalytic, the elixir of scientific advance. 
And as nothing in the modern world succeeds like success, 
there are not a few philosophizing physicists, who, aban- 
doning the content for the form, would fain regard all real- 
ity as a kind of platonic mathematical formula. Without 
going that far, the primacy of mathematics, as you well 
know, has been causing difficulties in the domain of experi- 
mental physics, with the result that the “operational con- 
cept” once so successful there is now floundering in the 
meaningless wastes of space-time. Is it any wonder that 
many thinkers, following Bergson, should be tempted to dis- 
card fixity of any kind and espouse the variable only? Or 
that John Dewey should be forced to say, “The chief intel- 
lectual characteristic of the present age is its despair of any 
constructive philosophy”? More explicit is that very astute 
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observer, Mr. Ralph Barton Perry. “It is possible,” he 
states, “that philosophy is now nearing the close of the 
great phase that began with Descartes, and that what it has 
been customary to call ‘modern’ as distinguished from 
‘medieval’ or ‘ancient’ philosophy, will soon cease to be 
modern. . . Naturalism has ceased to wage war on re- 
ligion, and idealism has lost its role as protector of the 
faith, . . .The pragmatist’s contention that mind ex- 
ercises choice, or that thought is governed by purposes and 
related to the needs of life, is accepted by idealists and real- 
ists alike, and proclaimed by all schools of scientific thought. 

Whether this philosophical spirit of the times marks 
the beginning of an era of eclecticism, or an intellectual 
war-weariness following the polemics of the nineteenth 
century, or a lull before a new storm of constructive specu- 
lation, no man can at this hour confidently predict.” (Phil- 
osophy of the Recent Past, p. 221.) 


So far as I myself can see, the cessation of hostilities 
marks an intellectual war-weariness. It is a peace of ex- 
haustion. And it is well to note that in times of exhaus- 
tion the human mind seeks peace, contentment and new in- 
terests. In such circumstances did the Stoic and Epicurean 
philosophies arise. Even with St. Augustine the fall of 
Rome turned his mind to the peace and satisfaction that 
can be had from the proper philosophical outlook on the 
world. The De Consolatione Philosophiae of Boethius em- 
phasizes the same note. When the world is bubbling over 
with enthusiasm and hope it loves to fight for truth for its 
own sake; when exhausted and discouraged its interest in 
truth is the personal advantage of peace of mind or a re- 
vival of the dying fires of interest in life. That, I think, is 
the reason why divergent philosophies are now drifting in- 
to some or other school of “value.” Philosophy today is 
what you get out of philosophy. This very situation should 
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be favorable to the spread of Scholasticism, for the reason 
that the Pax Romana which has come over philosophy may 
be extended even to us. The absence of hostility is the op- 
portunity we have been looking for. 


In order to contribute to a solid revival we should not be 
satisfied with diagnosing the evils of present-day philoso- 
phy, we should look for whatever promising elements it may 
contain and consider how we can aid in their development. 
Thus in theory of knowledge, it may be true that the great 
Scholastics did not push their exposé much beyond the sta- 
tus of naive realism, yet that itself may be an advantage, 
since we have seen what super-sophistication can do with 
the problem. At any rate it would seem that a little at- 
tention to the Scholastic distinction between the concrete and 
abstract, the ens reale and the ens rationis, not to speak of 
the potential and actual, would have saved philosophy from 
much of its present plight, and might even serve its restora- 
tion. In addition to this the findings of experimental psy- 
chology should be carefully studied. And here again, not 
to be always the last in the field, the work now being done 
in the new science of genetic psychology, to my mind, prom- 
ises to afford valuable aid in unraveling the intricacies of 
sense perception and of the whole problem of knowledge. 
There are, furthermore, certain trends in recent philosophi- 
cal thought distinctly favorable to the Scholastic cause. One 
of these is the desire to recognize the human will as in some 
degree free. A stirring in this direction has appeared in 
an unexpected quarter—that of the experimental scientists. 
These experimenters, whose boast it has been that they are 
not mere observers, are coming to recognize that if every- 
thing is necessitated, then so is the very experiment which 
the scientist performs, and he is not experimenting at all, 
but only observing the actions of a world serenely beyond 
his control. To experiment is to select and arbitrarily to 
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control conditions; freedom in the experimenter in a sine 
qua non of experiment. Unfortunately, once freedom en- 
tered the sciences it ran rampant. Not alone the experi- 
menter, but all nature, we are told, even the inorganic, may 
be “free”; it is not unusual to hear that electrons exercise 
freedom, and that our formulations of the physical laws in- 
stead of expressing the uniformity of predetermined activi- 
ty may be no more than statistical averages resulting from 
the capers of particles that follow no determinant whatever. 
Without, however, always going that far, the new natural- 
ism in any case spurns the rigidity of mechanism and fa- 
vors a certain plasticity and spontaneity in nature. The 
humanists, scorning the attempt to humanize the irrational, 
have at least humanized man by according him an out-and- 
out freedom of will. While free will has a welcome sound 
to Scholastic ears, we are not so far carried away as to for- 
get the limitations of freedom. On the one hand we do not 
make freedom synonymous with sheer eclecticism, so that 
the wish may always be father to the thought and that 
whatever one may be pleased to think, is so. We do not 
propose with F. C. S. Schiller to work ourselves free from 
the rigidity of logic and science. On the other hand, even 
in man we recognize a will tendency which is unfree, the 
basic tendency to the good; and we understand that this un- 
free appetite is entirely compatible with the freedom of 
his deliberate acts. Again, the Scholastic distinction be- 
tween cognition and appetite disqualifies at the start that 
voluntarism which would set down the whole of nature as 
an orectic idea. Modern philosophy must unlearn its habit 
of making nothing but sweeping assertions. Only by mod- 
eration can a synthesis or integrated system be effected. If 
in our own philosophical antecedents St. Augustine looked 
on philosophy as a means of producing peace of soul while 
St. Thomas considered it more on the order of a cold-blood- 
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ed science, a union of these two views is not impossible, be- 
cause they are not mutually exclusive. In fact, the two to- 
gether form a framework into which the various elements 
of truth in other philosophies may fit. For one thing, both 
the Doctors have much to say about the good; and if today 
the good is called a “value” we need not balk at the word 
even when it means only an emotion. What the value phi- 
losophers need is a standard for a genuine scale of values, 
and we feel confident that our philosophy can supply that. 

Within the scope of value religion is looming large. In 
this field the Neo-Scholastic should feel at home, and the 
point of discussion between ourselves and the others will 
not be whether the religious experience is genuinely valu- 
able, but whether the emotions should lead the way, or 
whether the objective reality revealed by the intellect gives 
the most secure basis of value even for the emotions. At this 
point, too, appears the temper of the modern philosophical 
mind to resist any suggestion of revelation and positive re- 
ligion. In our philosophy we attempt no more than to 
establish the possibility of such divine intervention, but the 
very possibility leaves the door open to a greater value. It 
is strange that the humanists, of all people, should be op- 
posed to revelation and positive religion. Their outcry is 
against a necessitarian Absolute. Now revelation and posi- 
tive legislation, if they are anything, are an exercise of free- 
dom on the part of the Absolute Being, and therefore should 
be welcomed by the humanists. We are no strangers to the 
argument that the hierarchy of values requires the exist- 
ence of values even beyond our direct comprehension, but 
we are also sure that the supernatural in any degree, to be 
such, must not destroy nor exclude natural values, it must 
enhance them. In this whole matter of will, of value, of re- 
ligious experience, no other than Scholastic philosophy can 
control the movements of the growing mysticism of our day. 
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The prospect of anything like a general acceptance of 
Scholastic principles may seem to some an empty hope. But 
since modern philosophers and scientists do not hesitate to 
reverse their judgment about the most fundamental matters 
they may even reverse their judgment about Scholasticism. 
In fact, there are not wanting premonitory signs of such 
reversal. Nor will it be so much a reversal as a discovery 
that nearly all the problems which have harassed the mod- 
erns were in their general lines forecast by the medizvals, 
and, what is more, were seen together in one integral whole, 
and each was given a hearing in open court. I think you 
will agree that the trouble with modern philosophies is that 
they are partial philosophies—if anything partial can be 
called philosophy. They each leave out some important 
phases that deserve consideration. Hence in pursuance of 
the principle laid down by Leo XIII that on the philosophia 
perennis “depends the right orientation of other branches 
of knowledge” (Inscrutabili), our task is not simply to con- 
tradict; it is rather to complete, to integrate. 

But this work requires careful direction. The increasing 
study of the history of philosophy will, I believe, serve to 
dissipate anti-Scholastic prejudice. Here we and the others 
are on common ground, particularly where the quest car- 
ries us into pre-Christian and un-Christian philosophies. 
We cannot here be accused of using our philosophy as an 
engine for the propagation of the Faith. Yet it is in this 
field of history that the Neo-Scholastic movement is in dan- 
ger of losing its vitality. Philosophy, I admit, is deeply in- 
fluenced by the culture of the age, and anyone who does not 
know these influences cannot really know or appreciate phi- 
losophy ; it is even true that philosophy, to be a living thing, 
must, despite its timelessness and universality, renew its vi- 
tality and enlarge its scope by assimilating the elements of 
each new advance of knowledge; nevertheless it must do so 
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without allowing itself to be absorbed by any particular 
culture or any particular science. There is danger today of 
our philosophical energies being absorbed in the science of 
archeology, in textual criticism, in the cataloguing of the 
vagaries and peculiarities of every philosophical writer un- 
der the sun. By such occupation, as Dr. Bandas says in his 
recent book (Contemporary Philosophy and Thomistic 
Principles, p. 94), “the memory is burdened, the mind in- 
stead of being illuminated is crushed by the mass of facts 
and ideas, and, in the presence of the long and imposing list 
of unassimilated and contradictory doctrines, gradually 
grows sceptical.” If history of philosophy is going to mean 
all this it had better be set aside as a special science, sub- 
sidiary to philosophy proper. The history which is neces- 
sary to the right understanding of philosophy need not be 
the technical science of heuristics and historical criticism, 
rather it should be the philosophy of the history of phi- 
losophy, showing the origins of movements, the effects of 
internal and external influences, and in general should aim 
at diagnosing the ills of philosophy with a view to their 
cure. The interest and importance must not be shifted 
from philosophy to history. While the two great exponents 
of our own philosophy, Aristotle and St. Thomas, were 
both conversant with the history of their subject, both were 
pre-eminently systematic philosophers. Of the latter, 
Maritain well says (The Angelic Doctor, p. 49): “He was 
the disciple of the human race. The universal inheritance 
taken up in its entirety and in its entirety reconstructed, 
born again in the intellect, is quite the opposite of eclecti- 
cism and a mosaic of opinions. Nothing could be loftier than 
such a synthesis, nothing could require greater independ- 
ence and a more precise vigor of thought. But again, no 
work is more impersonal.” 


The Neo-Scholastics have from the first been aware that 
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the new synthesis which they have set out to achieve can- 
not be effected by the industry of any one man. The vol- 
ume of knowledge is now too great. Division of labor is the 
only means of advance. Science is so diversified and its 
publications so numerous, the quantity of philosophical lit- 
erature pouring from the press in pamphlet, magazine and 
book form is so enormous that an army of workers is re- 
quired to pan whatever of precious truth the turgid stream 
may contain. The workers in the various fields must col- 
laborate. We must aim at a synthesis and not an antithesis. 
For this endeavor the stage is now set. The industry of 
scholars has made the history of philosophy and the find- 
ings of science easily accessible. If on the epistemological 
level very little besides negative results has been contribu- 
ted, at least in the mechanism and development of sense 
perception experimental psychology has amassed a quantity 
of information that is promising. If advanced science is on 
the point of turning pure statistician of nature, the time 
seems ripe for a concept of causation that will save both 
science and philosophy. If the value philosophers, with their 
hankering for the ideal and the Absolute, are poising for a 
voluntaristic leap into the unknown, may that not be the 
proper temper in which to gain a hearing for a rational ap- 
proach to an Absolute of greater significance to both intel- 
lect and will? If the chief recommendation of idealism is 
the delight of speculation, surely Scholastic philosophy is 
not wanting in that respect. Pragmatism had its vogue be- 
cause it aimed at being a practical philosophy, the philoso- 
phy of success. But it was a philosophy of expediency, 
without stable principles, and who will say that it did not 
have a great share in undermining the social order and in 
precipitating our economic debacle? Yet in our efforts at 
reconstruction it will be well to remember that there is no 
error which does not contain a grain of truth, and likewise 
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to imitate the broadmindedness of St. Thomas, who in sur- 
veying the crudest of philosophies, usually finds in them 
much to which he can give an acceptable meaning. In one 
way we face a more difficult situation that he did, for mod- 
ern philosophy, unlike the ancient, has not only neglected 
revelation, it has held it, and all that agrees with it, as taboo. 
Still, utterly to despair of human reason, even under that 
handicap, would very nearly mean the death of philosophy. 
Neo-Scholastics may therefore hope to profit in some degree 
by the labors of outsiders in elaborating a solid and con- 
sistent Weltanschauung. 


That this task may not seem altogether discouraging, it 
will be well to remember what the present Pontiff remarked 
about the “great and deplorable absence of clear and sound 
principles even regarding problems the most fundamental” 
(On Christian Education) ; hence our workers need for the 
most part but go to the fundamencal assumptions of the 
variant philosophies in order to find how so much waste 
matter got mixed with the true gold. Well directed semi- 
nar work in our seminaries and universities and the promo- 
tion of philosophical study-clubs among the laity will con- 
tribute to the solution of our problems. The very contact 
of our philosophy with the pressing needs of the hour will 
be a proof of its eagerness, energy and resurgent life; and 
it is in the field of social philosophy that we will perhaps 
most easily come into communication with the great body 
of those outside the pale of Scholastic philosophy. An en- 
couraging factor in the situation, to us particularly in 
America, is the large number of lay folk, larger perhaps 
than in any other country, who have in our colleges been 
taught the elements of Scholastic philosophy. There is no 
reason why this great army may not be mobilized on the 
principle that sound philosophy lies at the basis of social 
and economic betterment, of education and of art. We have 
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the principles, we have the men. All we need is interest and 
a confidence that we can contribute effectively to the recon- 
struction of a bewildered world. Philosophy, as well as 
business, may be at last about to turn the corner. World 
depression no less than philosophical bankruptcy may be 
our opportunity. 

JAMES A. MCWILLIAMS. 


St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 


PRESENT SCHOLASTIC PROBLEMS OF REALISM 


O ONE is born an idealist. From infancy, the world of 
experience is interpreted in a realistic manner by each 
one of us until mature philosophic thought either confirms us 
in our realism or forces us to abandon it for some form of 
idealism. Scholastic realism is the refinement of that com- 
mon-sense realism which every man at some time holds as 
true. To the non-Scholastic, Scholasticism reached its peak 
in the thirteenth century, died a few centuries later and in 
its revival has reached only a semi-conscious condition. It 
is an ancient, outmoded system, completed in the thirteenth 
century and thus unable to cope with the philosophical prob- 
lems of today. 

Those who are conversant with Scholastic realism do not 
share this opinion. There is not a single question to which 
finis has been written; every step presents new difficulties 
and new problems. The few points to be mentioned in this 
paper do not exhaust the difficulties of our form of realism. 
Merely a few of the epistemological problems yet to be 
solved will be mentioned. 

The overemphasis of the knowledge problem in modern 
times has engendered in most philosophers a distaste for 
epistemology. Yet the very word realism is an epistemo- 
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logical designation and a discussion of realism ipso facto 
entails a discussion of epistemology. 


Our first problem is one to which we shall give but brief 
mention. It concerns the place of epistemology in the 
formulation of a realistic system. Those with Hegelian ten- 
dencies who make Self and Non-Self their point of de- 
parture seem to imply that epistemology should be first 
chronologically in our philosophical attention. It should 
precede every other philosophical investigation because, if 
valid knowledge is impossible, further philosophic investi- 
gation is unnecessary and useless. On the contrary, the 
true opinion seems to be that held by the New Realists, 7. e., 
that epistemology is the keystone which completes the philo- 
sophic structure. A completed epistemology presupposes a 
deep knowledge of philosophy and science. It justifies the 
presuppositions on which science and philosophy have based 
their conclusions. Indeed, it makes or breaks the whole 
structure, since our theory of knowledge will determine ul- 
timately our views on the nature of reality. If conscious- 
ness knows only its own states, then the only universe which 
exists for us must be a product of the mind. This is in no 
sense a contradiction of the fundamental truth that being 
comes before knowledge and makes it possible. While be- 
ing does precede knowledge, it is only after we have formu- 
lated our epistemology that we decide what being ultimately 
stands for. In fine, epistemology presupposes a knowledge 
of so many other branches of philosophy that its investi- 
gations should be among the last made in the field of 
philosophy. 

A second problem which Scholastic realism has yet to 
solve concerns the initial state of the mind and the relation 
of this state of mind to the three primary truths. The tra- 
ditional teaching regarding these three truths has been as 
follows: 
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(1) the first fact, that is, one’s existence, is self-evident: 


(2) the first condition, that is, the ability of our faculties 
to know, is undeniable since we are immediately conscious 
of it; 

(3) the first principle, that is, the principle of contradic- 
tion, is self-evident. 


Our assent to these three truths is so spontaneous that no 
further guarantee of their validity is necessary. To deny 
or even doubt these truths in any way is to fall into scepti- 
cism. Moreover, a denial of them is an implicit affirmation 
of their validity. In its epistemological investigation, the 
intellect begins with these three truths as capital. This 
opinion seems to begin with Tongiorgi and numbers among 
its adherents Hickey, Rickaby, Poland, Frick, and Tillman 
Pesch. 


While admitting the spontaneous assent which one must 
give to these three truths, Cardinal Mercier insisted that 
the question at issue was the nature of this necessity, 
whether it was blind or determined by an objective motive.! 
To decide the issue he introduced his notion of methodic 
doubt by which he hoped to prove that the spontaneous con- 
viction was objectively determined. His prime concern was 
with the first condition, that is, the capability of our mind 
to attain truth. Mercier’s methodic doubt deliberately ab- 
stains from making a judgment about this capability until 
the acts of the intellect have been studied. From the objec- 
tivity of the assents of the acts of the mind one can argue 
to the capability of the mind to attain true knowledge. If 
these acts are concerned with judgments which are medi- 
ately evident, doubt is present until such judgments have 
been reduced to judgments which are immediately evident 
about which a state of certitude is always present. The 


1 Mercier, Criteriologie Generale (Paris, 1909), 112. 
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evidence for these propositions forces their truth upon the 
mind. 

In looking toward a final solution of the problem are we 
to accuse those who hold the traditional view of assuring 
us that that is certain which is as yet in doubt and un- 
proven—. e., our capability to grasp truth? Or, on the other 
hand, shall we accuse Mercier of using as valid that which 
he claims to hold in doubt? Are we forced to reject his 
methodic doubt as an impossibility? Which approach is the 
right one—or, are both wrong? 

Another problem, the solution of which will be welcomed 
by all epistemologists, involves the primary object of knowl- 
edge. Is it reality itself that is first known or is it the idea 
revealing reality? Father de la Taille, S. J., professor at 
the St. Thomas Academy at the Gregorian University, ap- 
pears to have deserted the traditional Scholastic view on 
this point. External reality is not that which is known pri- 
marily and per se, according to Father de la Taille.2 That 
which is known primarily and of itself is the mental word 
and in this, when known, the object is known. Does not this 
make our realism mediate? Certainly, but in a restricted 
sense. Our knowledge of the external world comes to us 
through an immaterial psychological medium—a medium 
in quo. In one and the same act we know the thing and the 
mental word. Yet, there is never an immediate presence 
of the object. The only claim to immediacy lies in the ab- 
sence of any discursive process—not in an immediacy of 
externality. In brief, Father de la Taille’s opinion is that 
the mental word is not only id quod, 7. e., that which is 
know primarily and per se, but also id in quo, i. e., that in 
which external reality is known by the same act which 
knows the mental word. Such a view seems to border on 
subjectivism despite Fr. de la Taille’s insistence that knowl- 


2 Franciscan Educational Conference Report (Nov., 1931), 114. 
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edge is always concerned with the things themselves. It is 
difficult to see how knowledge is directly concerned with 
things while the mental word remains the formal terminus 
of the act of knowledge. 

If, in the act of cognition, the mental word is not known 
as such—. e., as a mental word, a representation—Father 
de la Taille’s position may be harmonized with the tradi- 
tional Scholastic view. On the other hand, if the mental 
word is known as such in the act of cognition, subjectivism 
appears inevitable. Recourse to St. Thomas for proofs is 
wasted effort for he clearly says: “Since the intellect re- 
flects upon itself, by such reflection it understands both its 
own act of intelligence, and the species by which it under- 
stands. Thus the intelligible species is that which is under- 
stood secondarily; but that which is primarily understood 
is the object of which the species is the likeness’.* This 
problem regarding the primary object of knowledge has 
never been settled in Scholastic philosophy. In the present 
instance, Father de la Taille seems to have gone beyond 
even Jeanniére and Rousselot in allowing mediation in the 
act of knowledge to overshadow the immediacy with which 
external reality is present to us. 

The present century has witnessed the decline of idealism 
in America and the meteoric rise of realism in various 
forms. I am convinced that if it is not a problem, it is at 
least a task for Scholastic realists to examine these modern 
systems, not with a view toward a rapprochement at the 
expense of truth, but rather to point out their errors and 
to show how much of their truth has found previous utter- 
ance in Scholasticism. The first of these systems to receive 
any wide recognition was New Realism. While it was the 
vogue for a time, New Realism has long since begun to 
crumble as a system. Among others, Lewis and Hocking 


3 Summa Theol., I, q. 85, a. 2. 
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of Harvard have noted this disintegration. Lewis writes: 
“It would seem that most or all of those who co-operated 
in the volume, ‘The New Realism’ have since abandoned or 
considerably modified the position there taken’. A later 
form of American realism which claimed attention was 
Critical Realism. It still preserves something of a system- 
atic value despite the divergent tendencies of those within 
its fold. Within the last few months one of the most promi- 
nent of the critical realists, Professor Roy Wood Sellars of 
Michigan, has published the Philosophy of Physical Real- 
ism, a work which contains the last word on Critical Real 
ism from Professor Sellars’ viewpoint. In just what major 
points does this most recent expression of Critical Realism 
agree with or differ from Scholastic realism? 


It may be well to consider first the points of contact and 
agreement. Unlike new realism, the physical realism of 


Sellars is dualistic. It favors no overflow of consciousness 
which terminates in a monistic panpsychism. This dualism 
leads the physical realist to a correspondence theory of 
knowledge, not the same as is held by the Scholastic real- 
ists, but at least a dualistic correspondence theory. 


A second point of contact with Scholastic realism is the 
physical realists’ assertion that substance is to be defended 
at all costs against the eventism of Bertrand Russell and 
that mere uniformity cannot be substituted for causality. 
In rejecting Eddington’s views on substance Dr. Sellars ap- 
proaches the Scholastic notion when he says he would agree 
with Eddington if “by the concrete view of substance Ed- 
dington means the pictorial projection of sense data’’.® 
What Eddington was rejecting was not substance but his 
own malformed notion of substance. Modern philosophy, 


4apud Sellars, Roy Wood, The Philosophy of Physical Realism 
(New York, 1932), 61. 


5 Ibid., p. 290. 
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Dr. Sellars points out, is moving away from the percep- 
tual and imaginative and is gradually returning to the 
intellectual. 

A third point which can be passed over with a mere men- 
tion is one that is common to all forms of realism, viz., that 
ontological being comes before knowledge and makes it 
possible. 


The last point of contact which we shall mention is one 
that the physical realist does not admit in Scholastic real- 
ism, viz., that knowledge is direct though there is mediation 
in the act. Dr. Sellars says: “The Medieval doctrine of 
forms or species prevented thinkers from realizing that 
knowing involves all sorts of controls and constructions’’.® 
No one claims that any one of the medieval philosophers 
was an ex professo epistemologist, but St. Thomas certainly 
realized that knowledge was not so direct that mediation 
had no part in it. No less an authority than Professor A. 
E. Taylor of Edinburgh says that the ultimate solution of 
the knowledge problem will have to combine “as he (St. 
Thomas) meant to combine, the two complementary posi- 
tions that our knowledge of the world about our bodies is 
mediated in fact by highly complicated processes of a very 
special kind, and that as knowledge it is direct, immediate 
apprehension not of ‘ideas’ or ‘images’ but of actual physi- 
cal reality’’.7 

While the points of contact between physical realism and 
Scholastic realism may appear to draw the two together, 
the points of difference place them as far apart as the poles. 
The mention of but two fundamental differences will suffice 
to prove this. 


Scholastic realism has as its very foundation the idea of 


6 Sellars, Ray Wood, The Philosophy of Physical Realism (New 
York, 1932), p. 29. 


7 St. Thomas Aquinas as a Philosopher (Oxford, 1924), 31. 
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God, the beginning and end of all things. The source of all 
change, He remains eternally unchanged. While tran- 
scendent to the universe which depends upon Him, yet He 
is immanent in it. Physical realism with a single stroke of 
the pen cancels this supernatural factor. ‘Nature is onto- 
logically ultimate and self-sufficient”, according to Dr. Sel- 
lars. In this naturalistic system all that is supernatural 
or theistic has been purposely omitted,® since nothing in 
nature has been found to correspond with any of the tra- 
ditional God-ideas.!° Sufficient to state that the two sys- 
tems of realism under discussion differ widely as to their 
foundations. 


Scholastic realism admits its inability to explain the uni- 
verse in terms of matter alone. Above the level of matter 
in the scale of being is found the level of the spirit. In man 
it is this higher level of existence which alone can explain 


man’s intricate processes of thought and volition. Turn- 
ing to physical realism we read that “the new naturalism 
is ...anew materialism”.!! There is nothing above mat- 
ter. An attempt to refine this new system, to elevate it 
above the older forms of materialism, is seen in the substi- 
tution of the word physical for material. Everything is 
physical; even “life and mind must be physicalized”.!2. The 
mind is not a faculty of a spiritual soul, rather, it is to be 
redefined as “a term of patterned brain activity in sensi- 
tive correspondence to organic response’’.!? With no fur- 
ther evidence, we may classify physical realism as a ma- 
terialistic naturalism, which limits religion to humanism. 

While admitting points of contact between the two sys- 

8 Sellers, op. cit., p. 15. 

9 Ibid., p. 1. 

10 Tbid., p. 36. 

11 Jbid., p. 3. 


12 Tbid., p. 3. 
13 [bid., p. 55. 
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tems, a Scholastic realist must disagree with physical real- 
ism as a system. 

In form that has been all too brief, we have mentioned 
some of the problems which confront Scholastic realism. 
Like every living philosophy, Scholasticism is developing. 
The number and variety of the problems in Scholasticism 
are a refutation of the charge that it began and ended in 
the Middle Ages; they are likewise a challenge to all to seek 
the truth which lies hidden beneath these problems—the 
same eternal truth which St. Thomas found after pains- 
taking investigation of the problems of his day. 


EDWARD F. TALBOT. 


House of Studies, Oblates of Mary Immaculate, 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 





REALISM AND THE NEW PHYSICAL THEORIES 


HIS paper is a reflection on the subject of realism and 

the modern physical theories. To make my posi- 
tion clear, I desire to state at the outset that the term “real- 
ism” is employed here unequivocally to denote and connote 
the basic tenets of the systematic, moderate, and healthy 
realism of the Stagirite and the Schoolmen. No doubt the 
task of criticising the most recent theories from this anti- 
quated point of view may appear to some minds both pre- 
posterous and presumptuous. However, such a misappre- 
hension can be readily dispelled by the following considera- 
tions advanced in justification of our undertaking. In the 
first place these so-called modern theories are modern only 
in name, they are in fact as old as corrupted mankind. They 
are moreover undergoing constant and rapid changes. 
Whereas the philosophia perennis has stood the test of 
twenty-four centuries; it has never been equalled and has 
certainly not been surpassed in clearness, completeness and 
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consistency by any subsequent system; it has always had 
the most scrupulous regard for the unmutilated facts of 
experience and for the self-evident principles of reason; it 
is especially adapted for the scientific requirements of mod- 
ern knowledge; it has successfully absorbed into a synthetic 
thought and co-ordinated into a pregnant unity the scien- 
tific verifications of the last four centuries; it is the only 
system that can save the real world from the ravages of 
skepticism and the aberrations of idealism. It is, on this 
account, I may add, taught in more colleges and is held by 
more thinkers than any other system. Appropriately then, 
impugnandi sunt errores novi veritate antiqua. 

As the contents of this dissertation must necessarily be 
limited in space, it is imperative in the first place to delimit 
its scope. Hence without any further preliminary remarks, 
I shall at once proceed to a critical examination of the 
fundamental doctrines of the modern physical views on the 
ground that they rest upon a faulty theory of knowledge. 
The casus belli will lie mainly in the field of epistemology 
and metaphysics. I shall deal with certain teachings em- 
bodied in the works of Eddington, James, Einstein, Plank, 
and Heisenberg. Needless to say it would be preposterous 
for us to criticize the science of these men; far from it, 
they are giants in their own fields. Cuwique in arte sua cre- 
dendum est. Strangely, however, these great physicists and 
mathematicians do not exhibit an equal acumen in the realm 
of philosophical speculation, inasmuch, as it will appear in 
the sequel, they advocate rather naive and antiquated views, 
views which can be traced to Plato, Descartes, Locke, Leib- 
nitz, and Kant. 

Realism finds itself in diametrical opposition with the 
idealism and the idealistic tendencies of the modern physi- 
cal theories. According to Eddington the world of modern 
physics is a world of shadows. Bodies, as modern physics 
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conceives them, are almost wholly constituted of empty 
spaces traversed by a field of forces which do not belong to 
the category of objective entities. In this empty space are 
distributed electric charges (positive nuclei and negative 
electrons out of which atomic structures are thought to be 
modeled), but the sum-total of volumes occupied by these 
extremely minute units would not constitute the trillionth 
part of the volume of the body; the rest is empty space. 
Thus matter in the old sense disappears, or rather there is 
no ultimate distinction between matter and energy. We sit 
on chairs that are composed of energy. We are nothing but 
units of energy. 

How does our familiar world of sense perception arise 
from this aggregation of shadows? Eddington explains 
this as follows: The shadow of my elbow rests on the 
shadow of the table, the shadow of the ink glides over the 
shadow of the paper. Everything is symbolical and the 
physicist considers it as a symbol or as a pointer reading. 
Then comes the alchemist, the mind which effects the trans- 
mutation of symbols. “The sparsely spread nuclei of elec- 
tric force become the tangible solid; their restless agitation 
becomes the warmth of summer; the octave of ethereal vi- 
brations becomes a gorgeous rainbow.” (The Nature of the 
Physical World, p. XVII.) And the alchemy of the mind 
does not stop there; in the world thus transformed appear 
new meanings not revealed in the world of symbols. In this 
manner we are introduced into the world of beauty, of utili- 
ty, of suffering, and of evil. Since the sum-total of our 
physical knowledge, according to Eddington, rests in the 
last analysis on measurements, it follows that the physical 
world consists of a complex of metrical symbols which rest 
on an obscure background and this background is outside 
the field of physics. Consequently, if we conceive of a world 
as having existence outside these symbols formulated by 
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the mind, we find ourselves outside the limits of what we 
call a physical world. 

Here we have a revival of the representationalism of Des- 
cartes and Locke which logically leads to the transcendental 
idealism of Kant. Both are implied in the Eddingtonian 
theory of knowledge. For if symbols have any objects out- 
side of the mind, these objects could never be reached by the 
mind; and since these objects cannot be reached by the mind 
they must forever remain an unknown z. 

A more definite type of idealism is contained in the last 
chapter of Jeans’ Mysterious Universe. Science, says Jeans, 
deals only with shadows, the essences of things being un- 
knowable. “The universe can be best pictured as consist- 
ing of pure thought, the thought of what for want of a 
wider word, we must describe as a mathematical thinker.” 
(The Mysterious Universe, p. 1386.) Again with Berkeley 
he holds that the apparent objectivity of things is due to 
their subsistence in the “mind of some eternal Spirit.” 
(Ibid., p. 138.) And finally he plunges into the deep ocean 
of idealism when he adopts “‘the concept of the universe as 
a world of pure thought.” (Jbid., p. 138.) Is not this a 
very reincarnation of the good Bishop Berkeley? 

The otherwise well-known idealistic tendencies of Ein- 
stein and Plank are emphasized in the following passage. 
“Consciousness,” Einstein says in his answer to Plank, “I 
regard as fundamental. We cannot get behind conscious- 
ness. I regard matter as derivative from consciousness. 
Everything we talk about, everything that we regard as ex- 
isting postulates consciousness.” (J. W. N. Sullivan: 
“Interview with Max Plank,” The Observer, Jan. 25, 1931.) 
Such, we may exclaim with St. Augustine, are the magna 
magnorum deliramenta doctorum. 

We are told that these are the consequences of the reac- 
tion against materialism and determinism of the last cen- 
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tury. But from the disintegration of the mechanistic 
scheme of the physical universe, and from the fact that the 
stream of knowledge is leading, according to Jeans, to a 
non-mechanical reality, it does not by any means follow 
that such non-mechanical reality must necessarily and ex- 
clusively be of a mental nature or in the words of Jeans— 
“A great thought.” Datur enim tertium, namely, the via 
media of the Scholastics. 


The above idealistic theories, as I have already observed, 
are the logical and direct outcome of a false theory of 
knowledge. Let us consider the basic postulates. “The 
mind,” Eddington categorically asserts, “‘is the first and 
the most direct thing in our experience, all else is remote 
inference.” (Science and the Unseen World, p. 24.) I re- 
gard this point of vital importance inasmuch as it is falsely 
assumed by all idealists and is the cornerstone of their 
theories. I readily admit that the mind has the power of 
knowing itself, that in every cognitive act the mind implicit- 
ly perceives its own existence, and that moreover it is capa- 
ble of reflecting upon itself. But I emphatically deny that 
the mind as such is the direct and immediate object of our 
experience, and that all else is remote inference. Just the 
contrary is true. 

In order to possess an immediate knowledge of the think- 
ing subject, the ontological reality of the subject would have 
to be actually intelligible (intelligibile in actu), like the an- 
gelic nature, independent of all material conditions. But 
neither the mind nor the human subject in concreto, having 
a partnership with matter, enjoys the privilege of pure in- 
telligibility for the following reasons: The human Ego is 
the substantial result of the intrinsic, essential, and per- 
sonal union of soul and body, and therefore it can be known 
only discursively and by reflection. In the words of 
Aquinas, “the essence of an angel is as an act in the genus 
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of intelligible things, and therefore it is both intellect and 
the thing understood. Hence an angel apprehends his own 
essence through itself. The human intellect has within it- 
self the power of understanding, but not of being under- 
stood except in so far as it is in a state of activity.” (S. Th., 
1. q. 87, a. 1, ce, ad 2.) Therefore an intellective nature such 
as the human soul which is essentially the form of the body 
can never, independently of the sense organs, be either the 
first or the last act of cognition. Hence the knowledge of 
the nature of the mind is not intuitive but a valid inference 
from the facts of experience. To maintain the contrary 
would be equivalent to saying that the human mind is simul- 
taneously and sub eodem respectu in actuality and poten- 
tiality, which is a contradiction in terms. 


Moreover the idealistic contention militates against the 
testimony of individual consciousness which is the highest 
court of appeal in the science of the mind. As a matter of 
fact, we are not directly and immediately aware either of 
our mind or of our conscious states but only of physical ob- 
jects such as tables or chairs. No one, except a physicist 
in a mystic trance, will be bold enough to deny this funda- 
mental fact of our experience; for the perception of the 
physicist does not differ from that of other men. 


Eddington admits that his pointer readings are the re- 
sult of mental reaction to physical stimulation. If this be 
so, do we not have here a dualism which is not at all in har- 
mony with his idealist monism? Again, the physical world 
of pointer readings, according to Eddington, must have a 
background. Since consciousness, in the light of the above 
views, is the only avenue of approach to reality and co-ex- 
tensive with reality, this background of the physical world 
must be one with our consciousness. But if this argument 
be valid, it would follow that the background of the physical 
world must be conscious and continuous with consciousness. 
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Who does not perceive the absurdity of this conclusion? 
Finally, according to the modern physical theories, the men- 
tal-stuff is continuous whereas the world of physics, of elec- 
trons and quanta is discontinuous. How, may we remark, 
can the latter be either mental or the product of mental ac- 
tivity? It would take too much time, though very little 
effort, to show many other inconsistencies in the above 
views, for they are exposed to all the classical objections to 
representationalism and modern idealism. 


It will not be out of place now to consider the corollaries 
of these scientific theories with regard to the cognitional 
value of substance and cause. In unison with practically 
all modern thinkers, Eddington directs his attacks on the 
reality of substance. “Physicists,” he says, “have chased 
the solid substance from the continuous liquid to the atom, 
from the atom to the electron, and there they have lost it” 
(The Nature of the Physical World, p. 318); and again, 
“Substance belongs to our everyday world, because the mind 
put it there; it is a fancy projected by the mind into the 
external world.” (Jbid., p. 318.) Jeans speaks in the same 
tenor: “Science give us no knowledge of the real essence 
of substance. We have no knowledge of substance. Every- 
thing is reduced to mathematical formulae, hence the uni- 
verse is somehow mathematics. For substantiality is purely 
a mental concept measuring the direct effect on our sense 
of touch.” (The Mysterious Universe, p. 188.) We may 
observe in this regard that it is not necessary to give up 
the philosophical idea of substance, even if we accept the 
kinetic theory of gases which are reduced to an aggregation 
of material points. 


Moreover I do not hesitate to say fearlessly that Edding- 
ton, Jeans and the host of modern thinkers take part, unin- 
tentionally perhaps, in the conspiracy against truth. They 
attack a notion without studying its true meaning, and ac- 
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cept for cash value the phenomenalistic tenets of Hume. 
No wonder that they take refuge in idealism. For the ob- 
jectivity of substance once eliminated, the reality of acci- 
dents ipso facto disappears. Cessante causa cessat effectus. 
It seems to me that the rejection of substance is not the re- 
sult of idealism but rather that idealism is the result of this 
rejection. Many scientists will admit that phenomena must 
have a cause. But all kinds of phenomena or accidents 
which obviously cannot exist in themselves, postulate an 
adequate cause for their mode of existence; this cause can- 
not be other than substance. It is not necessary to repro- 
duce here all the arguments advanced by the Scholastics for 
the objectivity of substance.! The reality of substance is a 
natural and objective inference from sense perception. 
Only one blinded by sensism, by empiricism, or by skepti- 
cism will deny the objective value of this important notion. 
In a word the malignant attitude of modern thinkers on this 
point may be best described in the words of the poet—“Hoc 
volo, sic jubeo, stat pro ratione voluntas.” (Juvenal, Sat. 
4.) 

We come now to the cognitional value of the concepts of 
causality and natural laws. In the scientific theories of the 
recent past there is no room for free activities, since every- 
thing in the universe is determined by strict mechanical 
laws. In the new physical views the old principle of de- 
termination has been supplanted by Heinsenberg’s principle 
of indeterminacy. According to this scheme not only men 
but even electrons seem endowed with free will. Influenced 
by this principle, philosophers and scientists, especially in 
Germany, deem it necessary both to renounce the determin- 
ism of elementary phenomena, and to deny all objective 
value to the principle of causality. We must, however, be 


1] refer the reader to my article on “The Problem of Substance,” 
The New Scholasticism, April-July, 1928. 
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on our guard against these unwarranted and hasty infer- 
ences. In the first place physicists and philosophers should 
regard this principle in an entirely different sense. Physi- 
cists generally identify the principle of causality with 
physical determinism or, by it, they have reference to a cer- 
tain dependence among events or phenomena. In other 
words, what these physical theories take to task is merely 
the possibility of an exact prevision of elementary phenom- 
ena, and there is no question of causality understood in a 
philosophical sense. As a consequence Heinsenberg’s prin- 
ciple implies only the rejection of absolute determinism, but 
it does not in any sense constitute a scientific proof against 
the principle of causality. 

Even in the supposition that electrons are endowed with 
free will, the metaphysical principle “Whatever has a be- 
ginning has also a cause of existence” would not be affected 


in the least. At any rate, Heisenberg’s law would only limit 
the extent of necessary causation and enlarge the field of 
free causation. Now it is absurd to call a free action a 
causeless cause or a motiveless act. Therefore the objective 
validity of cause and effect would not disappear in the atom 
even though it is impossible to predict how, when, or where 
the electron would leap. 


The problem of natural laws is also intimately connected 
with the problem of objectivity of knowledge. Natural 
laws cannot be divested of all cognitional value. To hold 
with modern physicists that the physical laws are imposed 
on nature by the mind, that they have only an exclusively 
subjective character cannot be consistent with the signifi- 
cance of scientific progress which presupposes the discovery 
of new relations formerly unknown. Every verified hy- 
pothesis is so called simply because it, better than any other 
exigency, becomes adapted to explain a real process. Thus 
knowing is not a creation or a mere projection of the mind, 
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but an exploration of objective reality, revealing to us the 
nature and the various hierarchies in the universe. 

In conclusion I wish to say that we refuse to be blinded 
by these radical speculations; that nothing whether in sci- 
ence or in philosophy has any demonstrative value unless 
it rest on terra firma; that scientists cannot blame us for 
not outrunning our facts. In dealing with the modern 
physical theories, it will be well to remember Monsignor 
Kolbe’s words: “The mathematicians, besides the pitfalls 
which philosophy offers to all men, are peculiarly liable to 
be misled by their own symbols, and the more their sym- 
bolic skill the greater is their danger.” (A Catholic View 
of Holism, p. 81.) Hence with Professor F. Soddy we may 
regard “‘the purely formal and mathematical presentation 
of physical theories as a disguise and an evasion of the real 
problems rather than any solution of them.” (The Inter- 
pretation of the Atom.) Magni gressus praeter viam. 


AUGUSTINE OSGNIACH. 


St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minn. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF CURRENT REALISM 
PRIMARY AND SECONDARY QUALITIES 


URRENT realism agrees in finding the point of depar- 
ture of the idealism which has until recently dominated 
philosophical circles in the theory of ideas of John Locke, 
and in the distinction which he made between primary and 
secondary qualities. 

Locke held that the idea is a representation by which the 
object is known, and that only those ideas are of value 
which are similar to the object to which they refer. In the 
domain of sense perception it is possible to eliminate a 
whole class of ideas because this similarity is absent. Ideas 
which are similar to the object are those of extension, form, 
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solidity, movement, as well as those of existence, duration 
and number. They are called the primary qualities. Other 
qualities are in the object as movement, but the subject 
knows them as color and sound. To these is given the name 
of secondary qualities, and, as they do not correspond to 
the object, they are claimed to be of no value. 

The weakness of Locke’s position was soon made evident 
by Berkeley, who showed that most of the reasons tending 
to prove the subjective nature of the secondary qualities 
held just as well for the primary qualities, and so the tri- 
umph of subjectivism was complete. 

Ever since the time of Berkeley the few realists who have 
appeared have tried to solve the problem of primary and 
secondary qualities. Perry mentions Reid’s ineffectual at- 
tempt. Now, however, that realism is once more receiving 
a place of honor, its advocates have decided to go into the 
problem thoroughly and to show that the supposed difficulty 
can be overcome. Their discussion of it is rather enlighten- 
ing as it supplies us with an insight into their theory of the 
nature of the object and of the process of knowing. 

In the first place there is rather a feeling that the whole 
discussion has been a beating of air. “In the theories of 
primary and secondary qualities there is clear evidence that 
the physical doctrines of the day had their strong influence 
on all who held the theories.“ Did not Locke find the dis- 
tinction already made by the physicist Boyle? Did he not 
adopt it because color, heat and sound were beginning to be 
regarded as forms of movement, and it was impossible to 
see how this movement had a similar corresponding move- 
ment in the idea present to the object? 

Moreover “there is ample evidence that physics really 
went on its own way, minding its own business and neglect- 
ing what the epistemologist had to say on the subject.’2 As 


1 The New Realism, p. 88. 
2 Ibid. 
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far as physics was concerned the distinction became a mat- 
ter for history, and the inquirer into its meaning would be 
referred back to the physics of an earlier century. A sort 
of ill-omened heirloom, it was actual enough in philosophy, 
helping to make heavier the tyranny of the Absolute, of sub- 
jectivism and idealism, and keeping philosophy out of touch 
with reality. 

The New Realists have made up their minds to settle the 
difficulty once and for all. Their program is outlined thus: 
“to gain exact knowledge of the primary energies occurring 
in, or on the surface of external bodies, and an equally ex- 
act knowledge of the primary energies in the appropriate 
sensory cerebral tracts, and then compare them. In so far 
as they are the same or different, we should be certain that 
the secondary qualities of things were or were not as we 
perceive them.’ 

It is interesting to note that in assuming this task the 


New Realists are simply solving the problem proposed by 
the theory of Locke.‘ In all the years that have gone by, 
the difficulty has remained the same. Moreover, the solu- 
tion is being made on a principle laid down by Locke him- 
self, that the idea is subjective if it is not similar to the ob- 
ject known. However, this does not imply that knowledge 
is mediate for the New Realists as it was for Locke. 


a 
The first step mentioned above belongs rather to the do- 
main of physiology than to that of psychology. It is the 
physiologist who studies the “primary energies occurring 
in, or on the surface of bodies.” However, philosophy has 
something to say regarding the nature of these bodies. 
What have the New Realists revealed in the matter? They 
follow physics very closely in regarding the object as a 


3 The New Realism, p. 299. 
4 See especially The New Realism, p. 128. 
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stream of energy radiating from a center. Nunn, in an 
article to be cited more fully below, describes the progress 
of these emanations, which are the qualities. Harold Chip- 
man Brown speaks of the “chain of events” arising from a 
surface. Walter B. Pitkin says: “Colour is a character 
of a considerable extent of ether which is disturbed in a 
certain manner.’® This is enough to make it clear that 
there are two points to be discussed: First, What are the 
emanations from the center? Second, What is the New Real- 
ist conception of the nature of the object of which these 
emanations are qualities? 

The article by T. Percy Nunn, to which reference has al- 
ready been made, appeared in 1910, and dealt with the ques- 
tion: “Are Secondary Qualities Independent of Percep- 
tion?”’? It was epoch making in its frank assertion of real- 
ism. Introspection reveals the object imposing itself as 
prior to and independent of the act of knowing. This is guar- 
antee enough that the object is distinct from the subject 
and real. Moreover in perception there can be discovered 
no intermediary between what is known and the mind. The 
object is not inferred. All knowledge must, therefore, be 
immediate; but this constitutes a difficulty. If all knowl- 
edge is real, then every quality perceived in the object under 
any circumstances whatsoever must really exist in the ob- 
ject, and each object must possess an unlimited number 
of qualities. 

Nunn turns this difficulty to advantage. The qualities 
are emanations and are real. In passing on their way 
through a world of other similar realities, passing likewise 
through the sensory tracts of a subject already influenced 
by previous sensations, the qualities must ultimately be de- 

5 Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy, 
p, 247. 


6 The New Realism, p. 464. 
7 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, N. S., X, pp. 191-218. 
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termined in many ways. They are still the qualities of such 
an object, but we must add the phrase “under these special 
circumstances.” It is impossible to attribute any set of 
qualities to an object in an absolute manner. When such 
an attribution is made it is a convention based on the great- 
er number of circumstances. Secondary qualities are not in 
or on the surfaces of bodies, but are in the space through 
which they travel. Color is “a character which is a function 
of many things, ether, air, angles, distance, etc.’’® 

The author just quoted asks: “Now is it not obvious that 
a character which is constituted by such a complex cannot 
be located in any one part of the complex exclusively?” 
Naturally we think of qualities as out there on the object, 
but this is incorrect. They are in that part of space through 
which they pass. 

Another step brings us to the New Realists’ theory of the 
nature of the object. This is implied in the definition which 
John Elot Boodin gives of qualities: “Qualities are func- 
tions or aspects of activity systems in their various actions, 
reactions, and interactions.”® They are not a reality dis- 
tinct from any substance in which they inhere. There is no 
central reality from which they emanate. Rather they are 
cross-sections of activity systems, and the reality is the 
activity system. How the cross-section is obtained will ap- 
pear when we come to speak of consciousness. 

Bertrand Russell bases this theory of reality on modern 
physics.!° A ray of light, according to modern physics, is 
not “a substance moving with the velocity of light,” but is a 
series of events connected by a link of some kind. Now,a 
theory of matter can be formulated in similar terms. The 
“thing” is known to be made of electrons and protons. 

8 The New Realism, p. 463. 


9 Contemporary American Philosophy, I, p. 158. 
10 Journal of Philosophical Studies, II, p. 5. 
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These may be the substance at the center of a series of 
events which are the qualities. On the other hand, all that 
physics knows about reality can be explained quite well by 
assuming that it is a series of events linked by a “causal 
law” so that between a light ray and matter “there is no 
very important difference.” In fact the light ray is an aspect 
of the chain of events or activity system which is the reality. 


From this it follows that, in the world of the New Real- 
ist, every reality is relative to all that with which it comes 
into contact, for, says Boodin, “there is no such entity as a 
thing in itself. Every thing that exists is interrelated in 
activity systems, and every activity system is sensitive to 
changes in its field, and every field is interrelated in a de- 
termined way with other fields.” The shade of meaning 
given to “thing in itself” must be noted. It is that which 
exists in isolation. There is no isolated reality in the New 
Realists’ world. All is interrelated. What these interre- 
lated realities are has already been shown. They are ac- 
tivity systems of which certain aspects are known to us. 
Montague writes that “the existent world can be character- 
ized as a four-dimensional manifold of quality groups, the 
units of which would be the qualities actualized in any one 
place at any one time.” 


All this hangs together quite well. Holt approaches his 
conception of the universe from another point of view, that 
of the problem of error, and describes it thus: “a general 
universe of being in which all things physical, mental and 
logical, propositions and terms, existent and non-existent, 
false and true, good and evil, real and unreal subsist. The 
entities of the universe have no substance ... The dimen- 
sions of this universe are more than the three dimensions 
of space and the one of time. . .”!” 


11 The New Realism, p. 263. 
12 Ibid., p. 372. 
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Light may be thrown upon this by recalling the relative 
nature of qualities. Even the bent shape of the stick, which 
can be said to be unreal or false, subsists. Moreover “one 
entity or complex of entities can belong to two classes or 
groups at the same time, as one point can be at the inter- 
section of two or more lines.” Consciousness supplies a 
mode of grouping. Keeping this in mind it is apparent that 
the universe of Holt is the universe of Montague a little 
more developed. 


As to what the real is and what may be its relation to the 
concept of being I have found little that is clear in the writ- 
ings of the New Realists which have been at my disposal. 
Holt wrestles with these questions,!* maintaining that “be- 
ing” is a wider term than “real.” Of the nature of the real 
the best he can say is that it is not subjective, and is “some 
very comprehensive system of terms in relation.” With 
this he gives up the problem, saying that “all this, so far as 
I know, has been too little studied.” 


Turning to the surer terminology of Thomism it is pos- 
sible to get something more definite out of the New Realists’ 
theories. To the vexatious problem of error must be attrib- 
uted the complications given to the New Realists’ universe. 
Fundamentally it is composed of activity systems which 
subsist, it is true, but which are not substantial. The uni- 
verse is a universe of becoming. There is no being. What 
is, is becoming; and so the universe is the same as that of 
Heraclitus and Bergson. In view of the problems which 
they have set out to solve one is tempted to apply to the 
world system of the New Realists what Harvey Wickham 
wrote in his good journalese beneath a photograph of 
Santayana: “He built Air-castles and then Pumped Out the 
Ae.” 


13 The New Realism, p. 366. 
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II. 

The qualities streaming through space are picked up by 
the nerve tracts. The New Realists insist that this agita- 
tion set up in the nerve tracts is not what is perceived. 
Knowledge is immediate, and its object is the complex of 
qualities brought into consciousness by a nerve tract 
able to vibrate to the frequency of the events forming 
the quality. How this comes about is best described by 
Edwin B. Holt, who, mixing sarcasm and science, devotes al- 
most fifty pages of The New Realism to the discussion of the 
subject. 

Holt sets himself to show that the agitation in the nerve 
tracts is similar to that set up by the source of stimulation. 
He gives a thorough discussion of the oft-repeated claims 
of the New Realist that the chain of events is unbroken 
from beginning to end. He shows that the only difference 
between primary and secondary qualities is that of causality. 

The first point to be established is that the nerve tracts 
can carry vibrations having the same frequency as has the 
source of stimulation. Formerly the question could not be 
settled, owing to the inertia of the known instruments for 
measuring the impulses of electric currents. No one sus- 
pected that the nerves were capable of a periodicity of very 
high frequency. Thanks, however, to the more delicate in- 
struments now in use, it has been determined that the 
periodicity is as high as one thousand per second and may 
be higher. Most certainly the phenomena emitted from the 
source of stimulation can be picked up and carried along by 
the nerves at the same rate. 

Again it must be recalled that this agitation set up in the 
nerve tracts is not the object perceived. In the early days 
of New Realism, Nunn pointed out that knowledge is im- 
mediate, and later members of the school have never tired 


14 The New Realism, pp. 308-355. 
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of asserting that their epistemology is monistic, that they 
have not fallen into the error of Locke who maintained that 
the subject possesses an image by which the object is known. 

What is, then, the function of the disturbance along the 
nerve tracts? It is somewhat like that of the active intel- 
lect in Thomism. In fact Holt uses a familiar illustration 
when he says that the nervous system is a “search-light 
which, by playing over a landscape and illuminating now 
this object and now that, thus defines a new collection of 
objects ...” It is the nervous system which selects that 
“cross-section” of the manifold of reality which is to enter 
consciousness. The nerve system “responds thus spe- 
cifically to a spatial object if it brings the body to touch the 
object, to point toward it, to copy it, and so forth. It re- 
sponds to a secondary quality which is ‘on’ a particular ob- 
ject by, firstly, a similar (and physiologically very compli- 
cated) response to this special color and to no other. This 
last is effected, the facts seem to show, by the nerves being 
capable of carrying a nervous impulse of the same fre- 
quency as the vibrations which are sent through the inter- 
vening space by that color. If the nervous system can pick 
these up and transmit them, it can specifically respond to 
them; otherwise not.” 


» 


III. 


Holt’s next step is to establish by an introspective study 
of sensation that perceptions are complex, being built of 
elements. In doing this Holt draws largely from the works 
of Dr. Brentano. 


Experts in various domains of perception, for example 
musicians for audition and painters for vision, when asked 
to arrange the field of sensation with which they are accus- 
tomed to deal, do so in order which is just as fixed as the 
order of numbers. Moreover even between sensations of 
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different modes, for example between vision and taste, there 
are elements which are common, such as intensity and 
brightness. This can only be explained, it is maintained, 
by assuming that sensations are complex. Either each sen- 
sation has an element which is common to all and an ele- 
ment which differentiates it from all, or each sensation is 
built up of a series of units, physchological atoms, and its 
character is determined by the grouping of the units. 

Holt adopts the latter view. He advances in its favor the 
case of the atom in physics, and develops the example of 
the siren emitting a series of taps growing gradually 
quicker. The roughness which is observed at a certain 
speed can only be attributed to the density of the elements 
which are perceived. Moreover this roughness is observed 
when the number of taps per unit of time can no longer be 
distinguished ; which is taken to prove that the roughness is 


a function not of the number of elements per time unit, but 
of the “frequency magnitude or density of the elements.” 
Holt goes to considerable trouble to show that the two are 
distinct. 


The quality or roughness in the example quoted is not 
“anything over and above, or added to the pure succession 
of taps. It is some intrinsic feature of succession, logically 
bound up with it.”” This feature is dependent on the density 
of the unit of sensation just as the sound in the air is de- 
termined by the density of the wave lengths. Qualities are, 
then, form qualities. Secondary qualities are “form quali- 
ties, simple psychic entities in temporal organization, and 
we are tempted to view them as qualities instead of form- 
qualities because for all but the most absurdly slow rates 
of succession the time sense is inadequate to its task.’’!® 

The “simple psychic entities in temporal organization” 
are the reality perceived. “That color out there” is the ob- 


15 The New Realism, p. 346. 
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ject selected by the nervous system and brought by it into 
consciousness. The secondary qualities are aspects of the 
activity system which is the object. It may seem strange 
to speak of sensation being in the object instead of in the 
perceiver, but such is, as the New Realists conceive it, the 
consequence of the principle that knowledge is immediate. 
There is no other way of explaining perception without hav- 
ing recourse to some intermediary between knower and 
known. Strong has characterized this as “the New Realist 
doctrine that the subject is the object looked at from a new 
point of view, or taken in a different context ...”16 The 
object, the real activity system exists in different contexts. 
One of these is the result of its being selected by the nerve 
tracts, and being rendered part, not only of a field of real- 
ity, but also of a field of consciousness. 

One word more in regard to consciousness. As the word 
indicates the meaning, so the brain event indicates the ob- 
ject; but the actual object indicated, the quality, is outside 
the brain altogether. Hence Montague is able to define con- 
sciousness as “the potential or implicative presence of a 
thing at a space or time in which that thing is not actually 
present.’'7 The quality is actually present outside the 
brain, but it is indicated or made present by the event in the 
brain. 


This theory has received the name of ‘“Hylopsychism.” 
Developed in the above manner it seems framed primarily 
for the purpose of establishing the reality of secondary 
qualities. These are strings of events united by a causal 
law, and the different causal laws give to each series of 
events its distinction. These series themselves are in con- 
sciousness, picked out, as has been seen, by the brain event 
or activity in the nerve tract. The entire theory thus fits 


16 Contemporary American Philosophy, II, p. 317. 
17 The New Realism, p. 281. 
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very well together and has the added virtue of serving to 
explain problems such as those of consciousness and of per- 
ception which are kindred to, but not identical with, the 
original problem of the nature of secondary qualities. 

I have attempted to make the system of the New Realists 
in the matter of secondary qualities as clear as possible. In 
doing so I have neglected individual views and differences. 
These, however, do not influence the general line of the 
argument; nor is there attached to them any interest other 
than that which is naturally attached to the developments 
which a common system undergoes in the minds of different 
individuals. Moreover the length of this paper has prohib- 
ited their inclusion. In leaving them out I feel that I have 
done no injustice to New Realism. Its framework stands 
without them. 


JOHN E. BURNS. 


St. Mary’s Glebe, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. 





THE ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF CRITICAL REALISM 


HE purpose of this paper is to present objectively the 

essential elements of Critical Realism, a recent episte- 
mological explanation of the knowledge problem. It will be 
unnecessary to introduce to this audience the important 
names among the Critical Realists. And so, let us plunge 
into our subject, with a brief note on the Critical Realists’ 
attitude toward New Realism by way of introduction to the 
principal part of our discussion. 


THE CRITICAL REALISTS’ CRITIQUE OF NEW REALISM 


The New Realism received its share of praise and blame 
from American thinkers. It was natural that Idealists and 
Pragmatists should be loud in their denunciations of the new 
effort. But, it is more significant to find that even in the 
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realistic camp itself, there arose a group, who while in 
agreement with the basic truths of all realism, found in the 
New Realism an unsatisfactory answer to the knowledge 
problem. 

The Critical Realists are unwilling to concede that objects 
known must be actually present to experience and aware- 
ness. The admission of such a proposition would make it 
impossible to defend the possibility and existence of error. 
As Rogers puts it: “Strictly in a philosophy that reduces 
itself to a speculative reconstruction of the world of physi- 
cal science, no room for error exists; if no ‘subject’ fact 
supervenes to mar the beauty of our logically complete sys- 
tem, if the human is no more than a certain particular group 
of actions called behavior, in a scientific context, the word 
is apparently left no place in our vocabulary”’.! 

Again the New Realist implicitly declares that “contra- 
dictory qualities coexist at the same point in space’’.? Holt 
willingly supports such a contention as Rogers® points out 
in his reference to this author. Holt admits that “every 
case of collision, interference, acceleration and retardation, 
youth and decay, equilibrium, et cxtera, et cxtera, is an in- 
stance* ... the entire universe is brimming full of just such 
mutually contradictory propositions”. Such an open viola- 
tion of clear reasoning is discarded by the Critical Realist. 

Another difficulty which the Critical Realist would pro- 
pose to the New Realist for explanation is that there results 
from the development of his theory “the temporal spatial 
dislocation of Appearance from Reality in a single act of 


1 Essays in Critical Realism, pp. 143-144. See also detailed criti- 
cism of explanations given by Holt, Perry, Montague, Spaulding, etc., 
op. cit., pp. 143-157. (This book will henceforth be referred to as 
Essays.) 

2 Op. cit., p. 12. 

3 Op. cit., p. 13. 

4 The New Realism, p. 364. 

5 Op. cit., 370. 
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perception”. . For example, the star Vega which now ap- 
pears to me to be overhead, may have been dissipated into 
vapor long ago. It surely is not now in the position it now 
appears to me to hold. What is true concerning the stars 
is to some degree true of all perceptions. “If then,” the 
Critical Realist adds, “our perceptual data are existents, 
they cannot be the same existents as those from which the 
message came, because they have a different temporal— 
spatial locus. For the very meaning of existence involves 
a definite locus”’.” 

Strong has formulated another objection.2 He _ sees 
from his point of view no difficulty in explaining how we 
even though such is the 
result of the operation of more than one sense. But he 
would show the New Realist that if the object and sensuous 
experiences are identical “there ought to be as many spaces 
perceived as there are senses’.® In other words, it is quite 
possible for the Critical Realist to understand how the 
senses might be directed toward “a single continuum”, a 
situation which he claims to be inexplicable by the New 
Realist. 

Dissatisfied then with the epistemology of New Realism, 
the Critical Realist expounds and defends what to him is 
a more reasonable, if not wholly satisfactory, explanation 
of how we come to know reality. 


? 


can be aware of a “single space,’ 


CRITICAL REALISM, A THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 
EPISTEMOLOGICAL DUALISM 


As is very clearly stated by Rogers!® the modern philo- 
sophical turn of mind regards any form of dualism as an 
undeniable manifestation that its exponent is in nowise 


6 Essays, p. 13. 
71. cit., 
8 Journal of Phil., etc., XXI (1924), p. 314. 
91. cit. 
10 What is Truth? pp. 100, 101. 
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competent to discuss the problem of the philosopher. The 
Critical Realists are courageous enough to call themselves 
dualists, though they are quite insistent that their dualism 
is merely epistemological. Rogers, in addition, is heroic 
enough to call himself a representative dualist. Signifi- 
cantly he writes: “This habit of giving a descriptive title 
a bad name, and then using it to condemn an uncongenial 
theory, is always an unfortunate one, and accounts for many 
of the easy victories which metaphysicians win, but it has 
to be taken into account”. 

Critical Realism is dualistic epistemologically in as much 
as it clearly and definitely maintains the distinction between 
the mind and the objects of knowledge. It may be called rep- 
resentative dualism in the sense that the mind reaches 
knowledge” through “essence” or “ideas” which are “intu- 
ited’. The keynote of the entire theory as enunciated by 
Professor Pratt is that “the quality group which one finds 
in perception is not the object of perception, but the means 
by which we perceive”.!* Knowledge for the Critical Real- 
ist is always mediate in its nature and not simply “bare 
experience’”’. 

We have then the objects of knowledge, the knowing sub- 
ject, the medium through which knowledge is attained. 
Each of these must be carefully examined before anything 
like a complete description of the Critical Realists’ theory 
of knowledge can be proposed. 


THE OBJECTS OF KNOWLEDGE 


Critical Realism begins with the assumption that physical 
objects really exist apart from the conscious self. If asked 
on what grounds this belief is supported, the Critical Real- 
ist would reply that “our instinctive and practically in- 

11 1, cit. 


12 Hssays, p. 190. 
13 Op. cit., p. 97. 
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evitable belief in the existence of the physical world about 
is pragmatically justifiable”’.14 Instinctively we feel that 
our perceptions represent actual existents. The admission 
that the physical world really has independent existence is 
not only forced upon us by common sense and practical life 
but is “far the simplest and most sensible hypothesis to ac- 
count for the peculiarities of what appears’”.™ The same 
line of reasoning is expressed by Rogers, who insists the 
existence of extra-experiential existents is not reached by 
reasoning or inference. He writes: “The belief is rather 
an assumption we make by instinct, since it is only taking 
for granted that we are in relation to realities on which the 
needs of life depend, that we are able to maintain ourselves 
alive at all. But also we do not simply react to this world; 
we have an intellectual or conscious recognition of its be- 
ing there, as something to be taken into account’’.16 


With the assumption made, the Critical Realist uses argu- 
ments from biology, psychology and logic to fortify the 
claim. These evidences are advanced by Santayana.!7 He 
does not hope to convince the complete sceptic or idealist, 
but would show such an individual that he is a “realist at 
heart.” Santayana points out that a body is identified by 
our own bodily attitude as well as by its other physical 
qualities. The esthetic qualities we attribute to it depend 
upon the particular sense perceiving and the reaction on 
our organism. From the fact that we can point to a per- 
ceived object clearly shows that such an object really exists 
and has physical relations with all other physical objects. 
The author observes that the fact that animals are attracted 
toward certain objects and repelled by others is reason 


14 Hssays, p. 5. 

15 Essays, p. 7. 

16 What is Truth? p. 65. 
17 Essays, pp. 169-183. 
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enough to conclude that such objects are evidently known. 
The animal’s adaptation to its environment implies more 
than the existence of subjective sensations. It points to 
the real objects of such environment. Santayana further 
denies that the opponents of Realism consistently apply 
their dogmatic assumptions. For the theoretical opposition 
to Realism implies a denial of the reality of time. Past and 
future for them must be merely ideas of the present. When 
the concept of time is abandoned, where is there any place 
for memory, and what basis is there for rational action and 
hope? Santayana urges that their method ought simply to 
construct “a solipsism of the present datum’’.!® These 
propositions briefly summarize the main considerations of 
Santayana’s biological and psychological arguments. The 
contribution of his logical argument will be treated in our 
analysis of the concept of essence. 


While it is true that we can know the reality of the physi- 


cal world, still this does not exhaust the category of know- 
able objects. We not only know physical existence of the 
past and present, but we also have knowledge of the future 
in “the hypothetical and factual experiences of the pres- 
ent”.19 Again we may know our own past experiences, and 
infer the experiences of others from the external manifesta- 
tions accompanying the same. In the case of memory, the 
object we perceive in the past is not here and now present, 
but the “claim and content” of the object are elements of 
our act of remembering. The basis of memory is “some 
sort of conservation in the mind-brain’”.2° In judging of 
the experiences of others, we instinctively conclude that the 
ideas like those behind certain external actions of our own 
are responsible for similar actions in others. This point of 


18 Essays, p. 177. 
19 Essays, p. 215. 
20 Essays, p. 216. 
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view finds its confirmation in language and its test in 
conduct.?! 


THE CONSCIOUS SELF 


The Critical Realist admits the objects of knowledge 
might be found in the physical existents of the external 
world or in our own past experiences or the inferred experi- 
ences of others. It is natural enough to ask now, what is it 
that knows? The Critical Realist might halt us here and 
insist that his is merely an epistemological problem. 
Granted that such is what he very emphatically intends, we 
shall do no more than search the writings of his school and 
for the sake of clearness present this brief metaphysical 
consideration, which may after all be of some importance in 
the formulation of a theory of knowledge. What then is 
the conscious self? What is to be understood by mind or 
soul? 

The Critical Realist is ready to concede that below the 
surface of conscious experiences there must be some exist- 
ent. Professor Rogers sees advantages in the postulation 
of a soul, but quickly banishes the thought because “the na- 
ture of such a soul substance, and its connection with the 
empirical self, is in the strictest sense unthinkable and un- 
imaginable’”’.22 What is Rogers’ conclusion following the 
lead of scientific method? “There is’, he writes, “an em- 
pirical basis for the soul life actually given us—the bodily 
organism, namely—which does account in detail up to a 
point for many of its peculiarities. And if the reality of the 
physical world be the life of God, Himself, then we might 
be led to conjecture that the reality of the deeper self may 
lie directly in the depths of the divine. I am inclined to 
think that religion would find itself sympathetic with such 
a view, if again we do not press too far for a detailed state- 


21 Hssays, p. 217. 
22 What is Truth? p. 169. 
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ment.... And at least in this way one metaphysical diffi- 
culty is eliminated; it is no longer necessary to try to think 
the reality of a ‘substance’ whose nature is by definition un- 
thinkable’’.28 Behind conscious experience Rogers seems to 
see the need of a substance other than the organism which 
is sufficient “up to a point”. This substance could be God, 
but it is unthinkable to call it soul. Drake looks upon mind 
and organism as interchangeable terms.24 For Santayana 
there is only one metaphysical substance called matter. The 
various modes of this substance unite into one system called 
nature.» <A spiritual substance is a contradiction.2* Souls 
are “essentially moral forces, that is, passions or interests 
not necessarily self-conscious, conceived as magically ruling 
animal bodies and dictating their acts”.2” Santayana there- 
fore teaches that mind is matter, since only matter exists. 
Professor Sellars is very clear in what his concept of mind 
is. Mind for him is that which controls responses and is 
therefore revealed to that extent in consciousness. ‘Mind 
is not a thing apart from the organism but only a selective 
term for those inherited capacities of the organism which 
are developed and filled out by its functional activities. 
Thus knowledge about mind is knowledge about the organ- 
ism and should not conflict with the knowledge contributed 
by the other sciences”.28 This conclusion, as he states, is 
reached by joining the results of both introspective and ob- 
jective psychology. His position is also very clear, when he 
writes: “If then we use mind as a physical category, we 
should mean by it the nervous processes which find expres- 
sion in intelligent conduct. The mind is the brain as known 


23 What is Truth? p. 170. 

24 Essays, p. 24. 

25 Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 218. 

26 Op. cit., p. 217. 

27 1. cit. 

28 Essentials of Philosophy, p. 265; also pp. 248, 251, 266. 
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in its functioning”’.2® Strong’s view is practically the same. 
“Mind and body are not two existences but one existence 
apprehended from two different points of view’”.®° Profes- 
sor Pratt in his book “Matter and Spirit’, after denouncing 
Sellars, Santayana and Strong as Materialists, takes his 
stand: “Mind therefore is not to be identified with any form 
of matter or with the passing states of consciousness. Yet 
it must have a certain degree of persistence and substan- 
tiality in order to explain its control of conduct and all that 
we know as purpose and character. If so much must be ad- 
mitted I see no way of avoiding some form of age-long view 
of philosophy and common sense which would intepret mind 
in terms of self or personality’”’.*!_ This seems an open ad- 
mission of a dualism of substance. Again, he describes the 
self as “a genuine reality with a unity and identity of its 
own, a center of influence and energy, and not to be con- 


founded with a mere sum of qualities or states”.®2 But by 
some queer turn of logic he informs the reader that though 
his view is frankly dualistic it is “a dualism of process and 
not necessarily of substance. It is as compatible with Ideal- 
ism as with Realism’’.®8 


THE DOCTRINE OF ESSENCES 


The most distinctive contribution of Critical Realism is 
its teaching about that intermediary between the knowing 
subject and the object known, variously called “datum”’, 
“character complex’, “meaning”, and “essence’. The term 
“essence”, first used in this connection by Santayana, is 


29 Evolutionary Naturalism, p. 300; also p. 298. 
30 Origin of Consciousness, p. 2; also pp. 52-62. 
Why the Mind Has a Body, ch. III. 
Journal of Philosophy, XXI (1924), p. 582. 
31 Matter and Spirit, p. 172. 
32 Op. cit., p. 181. 
38 Op. cit., p. 193. 
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most favored. We select here some of the clearest defini- 
tions of this term. For Professor Drake the data of percep- 
tion are “character complexes (essences), irresistibly taken 
in the moment of perception, to be the characters of exist- 
ing outer objects’. Professor Strong regards the datum 
as “what we are immediately conscious of”. It is “the 
logical essence of the real thing’’.*> The essence is the real 
object’s “what divorced from its that’’.°* Santayana gives 
his understanding of the term essence as “a universal, of 
any degree of complexity and definition, which may be given 
immediately whether to sense or thought. ... This object 
of pure sense or pure thought, with no belief superadded, 
an object inwardly complete and individual, but without ex- 
ternal relations or physical status, is what I call an es- 
sence’’.37 It is very difficult to interpret accurately this term 
as used by the Critical Realists. Professor Drake** seems 
to appreciate the obscurity and comes to our assistance with 
a rather definite analysis of the agreement and disagree- 
ment among his colleagues on this point. His summary 
might be given as follows: 
(A) Propositions to which all agree. 
(a) The datum is what is grasped in knowledge. 
(b) What we are aware of in perception is some- 
thing outward, apparently the very physical 
object itself. 
(c) Only the essence of the object and not the ob- 
ject itself is grasped. 
(B) Their Differences. 
(a) Lovejoy, Pratt and Sellars. 
The given is in all cases and entirely in each 
34 Essays, p. 20. 
35 Hssays, p. 223. 
36 1. cit., also pp. 231, 232. 


37 Essays, p. 168, f. n. 
38 Essays, pp. 20-21. 
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case the character of the mental existent of 
the moment, although its existence is not 
given (mental content). 
Drake, Rogers, Strong* and Santayana. 
The given is a resultant of 
fcognitive use of the character of the mental 
state of the moment (actual content), and in 
most cases 
tthe attitude of the organism which may not 
be represented in the character (function 
of mental state). 
Thus Drake further puts it: “Our difference of opinion 
consists in a divergent use of the terms ‘given’, ‘datum’, 
etc. Some of us speak of ‘given’ only those traits that are 
traits of the mental existent of the moment—traits, that is, 
that have actual, literal, psychological existence. The rest 
of us include in the term the traits apprehended as belonging 
to the object through the attitude, or reaction, of the organ- 
ism. According to the latter usage ... the datum is, qua 
datum, a mere essence, an imputed but not necessarily ac- 
tual existent. It may or may not have existence. It exists 
just to the extent in which it is, in fact, the nature either of 
the object known, or of the cognitive state (mental existent) 
of the moment—an existent which varies from case to case. 
Meanwhile, according to the former usage, the datum has 
in toto a psychological existence, and may be spoken of as 
‘mental content’ ’’.°° 


*Strong seems to have abandoned his position as mentioned 
in the Essays. He admits that he was “not sufficiently conscious 
of the distinctness of the essence given from the sensuous ex- 
perience ...; and that the essence is an entity of purely intellectual 
sort, grasped but not (strictly felt)”. Hence he now prefers to use 
the term meaning to describe the central datum because “it points you 
away from itself to the object and to the subject and this prevents 
the hypostatization of the essence into an object”. Journal of Philoso- 
phy, XXI (1924), p. 315. 

39 Essays, p. 21. 
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To receive more detailed information about the “‘essence” 
we again turn to Professor Santayana. His teaching is pre- 
sented in the following summary: 


(a) 


The datum is simply essence.’ It cannot appear 
under the form of existence,4! which is something 
more than the logical or esthetic quality of what is 
found.*? 


Essences are inert.‘ 


When an essence is given, existence is involved 
logically from the fact that intuition is taking place. 
There is also the existence of the organic process 
without which intuitions do not arise.*4 

The logical and esthetic character of essences is 
inalienable and indefeasible. They cannot lose it 
or change it as existing beings do.*® 


Essences have many ideal relations which escape 
us.46 


Acquaintance with essences or ideal terms is pre- 
eminently realistic knowledge.*’ 


“The notion of essence also relieves the weary phi- 
losopher of several other problems . . . concerning 
sensations and ideas, particulars and universals, the 
abstract and the concrete. There are no such dif- 
ferences in essence as they are given: all are equally 
immediate, and equally unsubstantial, equally ideal 
and equally complete’’.4® 


40 Essays, p. 179. 
41 Essays, p. 180. 
42 Essays, p. 181. 
43 Hssays, p. 180. 


44 1. cit. 


45 Essays, pp. 181, 182. 
46 Essays, p. 182. 


47 1. cit. 


» p. 182. 


48 Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 90; also Pratt, Journal of Phi- 
losophy, XXII (1925), pp. 271-272. 
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Such is an objective presentation of the Critical Realist’s 
concept of the “datum” or “essence”. The chief defenders 
of the term have spoken for themselves. With a general 
view of what place the objective world, the mind and es- 
sences hold in Critical Realism, an analysis of how we know 
becomes more intelligible. 


How WE KNow 


Sellars endeavors to describe the process whereby we 
come to know the external world. He concerns himself al- 
most exclusively with the genesis of our knowledge of physi- 
cal things. There exist in the external world knowable ob- 
jects. There is no “consciousness in general” and each 
knower seemingly “incarnated in the organic individual” is 
the “product of centuries of biological and social evolu- 
tion”.4® The individual’s organic mind is endowed with cer- 
tain “mental capacities”, which are “interwined with the 
psychical and consciousness on the one hand and with the 
brain on the other.”’ The selection of one object rather than 
another to be known is due to the interest of the organism.®° 
By a reaction termed objectness®! the interest of the know- 
ing organism is stimulated by a portion of its environment. 
Thereby arises a datum called appearance or phenomenon 
correlated causally with the object of perception.52 Thus 
by a functioning of the organism objects are known in 
terms of mental content. It is important to note that the 
“capacities and situation” of the organism are all important 
factors in the knowing process.®? There is not required a 
cognitive relation since knowledge is a function of the or- 
ganism. This view does not involve the difficulties attached 


49 Essays, pp. 205, 206. 

50 E'ssays, p. 213; see above for explanation of Interest. 
51 Essays, p. 218. 

52 Essays, p. 210. 

53 Essays, p. 214. 
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to any relational idea of knowledge, which, as Sellars notes, 
at times had to resort to a supreme mind to join object and 
knower together. What then is Knowledge? It is “the rec- 
ognized possession by the mind of the ‘form’ of the thing; 
that is, its position, size, structure, causal capacities, etc. 
It is the mediated grasp of those features of a thing which 
are reproducible. To know these is to know the thing’’.*4 

The theory has taken a more definite and more complete 
form in Rogers’ book, What is Truth? First of all there 
is the object, independent of the knowledge process. There 
also is “the state of consciousness”, “‘the psychical state’. 
By a mental act, the particular existential form is relin- 
quished in favor of an abstracted character or essence which 
is recognized as belonging to an object or to a real existent. 
When, for example, a red apple is perceived, the mental con- 
tent is not made up of red and round sensations, but of red- 
ness and roundness.®> Wherefore “‘we note by the abstract- 
ing eye the redness of the apple, the taste, the shape, and ig- 
noring the fact that these are embodied in a particular ex- 
istential form, we hold them before the mind in their own 
right just as characters. They really do, for our naive be- 
liefs, belong to the apple, exist there—that is why we can 
reassign them to it objectively as its very nature. But also 
we can think them as qualities without at the same time in- 
tending to think of any patricular instance in which they 
really inhere’.** Rogers is studious to point out that the 
ideas need not be considered as referring to any particular 
objects, but may be viewed as “inhabiting a logical world 
of its own’, so that the meaning remains the same, “no mat- 
ter who thinks of it and no matter to what particular object 
it is referred or whether it is referred at all’”.57 It must also 

54 E'ssays, p. 218. 

55 What is Truth? p. 61. 


56 What is Truth? pp. 62-63. 
57 Op. cit., pp. 57, 58. 
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be noted that all knowledge is not sensuous. There is a 
knowledge derived from images which remain after intro- 
spection, or reflection upon our ideas. These images are to 
be distinguished from “ideas” or “meanings” as such. 
Knowledge derived from images is considered non-sensu- 
ous.58 Tosum up: There are objects of knowledge distinct 
from the conscious self. By a mental process the essence 
of the object is abstracted from its existence and direct at- 
tention is given to this essence, abstract character or uni- 
versal. This essence represents reality, for Rogers is very 
precise in his contention that true knowledge is in terms of 
correspondence. 


As well expressed by Noel, the correct determination of 
the relation of cognitive faculties to reality is the “corner- 
stone of the critical reconstruction of philosophy”. Critical 
Realists take issue with New Realists on the explanation of 
error. May it not be suggested that Critical Realists, them- 
selves, do not explain the possibility and existence of truth? 

We have seen that Critical Realism advances the teaching 
that the datum is grasped in knowledge and that what we 
are aware of in perception is “something outward, appar- 
ently the very physical object itself”.5® The very wording 
seems to justify the conclusion that Critical Realism is 
allied with Scepticism. Drake tries to refute the charge.® 
If, however, the Critical Realist cannot say that in percep- 
tion, made under normal conditions, we certainly know the 
physical object, itself, then how is the escape from Scepti- 
cism to be made? We only apparently know, i. e., we may or 
may not know reality as it is. This is doubt and not cer- 
tainty. That we are not laying too much stress on the use 
of the word apparently is clear from the frank admissions 


58 What is Truth? pp. 63, 64, 67. 
59 Vid., supra. 
60 Journal of Philosophy, etc., XX (1923), p. 221. 
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of Drake in his response to Dr. Lamprecht*!. Drake con- 
cedes that “the assumption that our minds directly include 
or rest upon or intuit objects outside our organism seems 
like a mere statement of obvious fact. But after all, it may 
be an illusion like the geocentric illusion. In fact, reflection 
has persuaded us Critical Realists that it is an illusion”.® 
Critical Realism as a theory is “far the most probable 
view’’,®8 and the Critical Realist is intellectually brave 
enough “to confess, nay to insist, that it is theoretically pos- 
sible that there are no external objects at all’”.*4 Knowledge 
is possible, but to know “for sure that or when we have 
knowledge, that is impossible’’.*® No one can be sure that 
he has knowledge of outer reality, but may be confident that 
he has.® 


How superior the view of St. Thomas and the New Scho- 
lastics well summarized by Noel. “It is the real immediate- 
ly which Iknow. But something beyond thought is unthink- 
able, it is said. But the real is not something beyond 
thought. It is independent and presented. Whether I wel- 
come it or refuse it, my love or my hate can never alter or 
change it. Whether it pleases me to say so or to believe it, 
there will never be another truth for me than that which 
expresses it’’.67 


A final word from St. Thomas: “The intelligible spe- 
cies is to the intellect what the sensible image is to sense. 
But the sensible image is not what is perceived, but rather 
that by which sense perceives. Therefore, the intelligible 
species is not what is actually understood, but that by which 


61 Journal of Philosophy, etc., XIX (1922), p. 651. 
62 Journal of Philosophy, etc., XX (1923), p. 213, 
64 [. cit. 
65 [. cit. 
66 1, cit. 


67 apud Sheen, God and Intelligence, p. 119. 
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the intellect understands... if what we understand is mere- 
ly the intelligible species in the soul, it would follow that 
every science would not be concerned with objects outside 
the soul, but only with intelligible species within the soul;.. 
Thus the intelligible species is that which is understood sec- 
ondarily; but that which is primarily understood is the 
object of which the species is the likeness”’.®8 


68 J., q. 85, a. 2, corp. JOHN S. MIDDLETON. 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, N. Y. 





THE ORGANIC REALISM OF WHITEHEAD 


N THE introduction of his latest book, Philosophical As- 
pects of Modern Science, C. E. M. Joad apologizes for 
omitting Professor Whitehead’s speculations, explaining 
the omission in these words: “There should, it is obvious, 
be a chapter on Professor Whitehead’s philosophy. Such a 
chapter I had fully intended to include but, when I came to 
the writing of it, I was brought up short by my inability to 
state clearly to myself what Professor Whitehead’s views 
were. Up to the time of the issue of his most recent book, 
I believed with a fair measure of confidence that I had fol- 
lowed, although with difficulty, the development of his 
thought. Process and Reality, however, baffled me. Such 
parts of it as I could understand seemed to suggest that 
some of what I had concluded to be Professor Whitehead’s 
views, as set forth in the last half of Science and the Mod- 
ern World, had either been abandoned or, so far at least as 
I am concerned, had been completely misunderstood. In 
these circumstances, I no longer had the assurance of com- 
prehension upon which the exposition, still more the criti- 
cism, of a writer’s philosophy should be based.”! 
The author of the present paper would share Mr. Joad’s 


1 Philosophical Aspects of Modern Science, p. 17. 
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timidity were it not for the fact that he has been assigned 
the task of setting forth Professor Whitehead’s philosophy 
as outlined in Process and Reality. This circumstance has 
increased timidity to an emotional response approximating 
terror. 


I. PROFESSOR WHITEHEAD’S NOTION OF PHILOSOPHY 


Under the influence of this affective disturbance it was 
decided to creep up on organic philosophy cautiously by sur- 
veying the terrain that formed an approach to the lair of 
this newly created metaphysical animal. The approach is of 
course hedged in by Professor Whitehead’s notions about 
philosophy. 

Process and Reality is an essay in speculative philosophy. 
And speculative philosophy for Professor Whitehead “is the 
endeavor to frame a coherent, logical, necessary system of 
general ideas in terms of which every element of our experi- 
ence can be interpreted.”2 Interpretation signifies for him, 
“that everything of which we are conscious, as enjoyed, per- 
ceived, willed or thought shall have the character of a par- 
ticular instance of the general scheme.’? <A system is co- 
herent in so far as “the fundamental ideas, in terms of 
which the scheme is developed, presuppose each other so 
that in isolation they are meaningless.’* A philosophical 
system is necessary when it bears in itself its own warrant 
of universality throughout all experience. 

The method of speculation, as Professor Whitehead con- 
ceives it, is “imaginative experiment.” Since “there are no 
precisely stated axiomatic certainties from which to start,’ 
the philosopher must begin with analysis of immediate ex- 
perience and try to capture metaphysical principles by a 

2 Process and Reality, p. 4. 

3 Ibid., p. 4. 


4 Ibid., p. 5. 
5 Ibid., p. 19. 
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leap of the imagination or by a flash of insight. The suc- 
cess of the experiment should be tested by the applicability 
of its results beyond the restricted group of facts from 
which it originated. This philosophic generalization reveals 
the inadequacy or incoherence of a system. The pri- 
mary method of philosophical inquiry is then descriptive 
generalization. 

Metaphysical categories, thinks Professor Whitehead, 
are but “tentative formulations of the ultimate generali- 
ties.” Thus a philosophic scheme is true with exceptions. 
And “the proper test of a philosophy is not that of finality, 
but of progress.’’ This limitation does not, however, make 
metaphysical speculation useless, for “there are no brute, 
self-contained matters of fact, capable of being understood 
apart from interpretation as an element in a system.’® 

The task of constructing a philosophical system is made 
difficult by deficiencies of language as well as by lack of in- 
sight. This is true because the language of literature breaks 
down precisely at the task of expressing the larger gener- 
alities which metaphysics seeks to discover. It would 
seem, then, that a precise language must await the comple- 
tion of metaphysical knowledge. Professor Whitehead ap- 
pears to be keenly aware of the inadequacy of verbal ex- 
pression, even that part of it commonly used in metaphysi- 
cal treatises, for he has invented a rather extensive vocabu- 
lary with which to express the notions of organic philoso- 
phy. But even the necessity of employing neologisms does 
not relieve the reader’s distress nor remove his confusion. 


II. THE SYSTEM OF ORGANIC PHILOSOPHY 


“The philosophy of organism is closely allied to Spinoza’s 
scheme of thought. But it differs by the abandonment of 
6 Process and Reality, p. 12. 


7 Ibid., p. 21. 
8 Ibid., p. 21. 
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the subject-predicate form of thought, so far as concerns 
the presupposition that this form is a direct embodiment 
of the most ultimate characterization of fact. ‘The result 
is that the ‘substance-quality’ concept is avoided; and that 
morphological description is replaced by description of dy- 
namic process.”® And Spinoza’s modes become in organic 
philosophy “the sheer actualities.” For the matter of ma- 
terialists Professor Whitehead substitutes organic syn- 
thesis.1° Thus in the philosophy of organism “creativity” 
is the ultimate, which is actual in virtue of its accidents; 
and “God is its primordial, non-temporal accident.”"! “This 
Category of the Ultimate replaces Aristotle’s category of 
primary substance.”!2. It also does duty for the concept of 
thing. But the category of creativity connotes novelty, not 
permanence. It is “that ultimate principle by which the 
many, which are the universe disjunctively, become the one 
actual occasion, which is the universe conjunctively.”’!% 
The term “many” conveys the notion of disjunctive di- 
versity, which is an essential element in the concept of be- 
ing. And there are many beings in disjunctive diversity. 


But “it lies in the nature of things that the many enter 
into complex unity.”!4 Creativity produces the actual occa- 
sion which is a novel entity diverse from any entity in the 
many which it unifies. Thus one presupposes many and 
many presuppose one. One is the most fundamental ele- 
ment in entity, and stands for the singularity of an entity. 


Together is a generic term expressing the special ways 
in which various sorts of entities are together in any one 
actual occasion. And the production of novel togetherness 


9 Process and Reality, p. 10. 
10 Science and Modern World, p. 226. 
11 Process and Reality, p. 11. 

12 Jbid., p. 32. 

13 Jbid., p. 31. 

14 Jbid., p. 31. 
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is the ultimate notion embodied in the term “‘concrescence.” 
The ultimate notions, production of novelty and concrete to- 
getherness, are inexplicable either in terms of higher uni- 
versals or in terms of the components participating in the 
concrescence. “The sole appeal is to intuition.”!5 The fact 
of togetherness among actual entities is called a nexus. And 
actual entities involve each other by reason of their prehen- 
sions of each other. Prehension is a process of “feeling” 
the many data so as to absorb them into a unity. The term 
feeling here is analogous to the word “enjoyed” as employed 
by Alexander!* and has some kinship with Bergson’s use 
of the name “intuition.” Prehensions may be conscious or 
non-conscious. The ultimate facts of immediate actual ex- 
perience are, therefore, actual entities, prehensions, and 
nexus. 

The system of organism is a one-substance cosmology, 
but substance must not be understood as static substratum. 
Rather it is to be conceived as process or creativity achiev- 
ing its task of transforming disjointed multiplicity into 
concrescent unity that has its diversities in contrast. Thus 
it is equally correct to say that the philosophy of organism 
is pluralistic in contrast with Spinoza’s monism. “The co- 
herence, which the system seeks to preserve, is the discov- 
ery that the process, or concrescence, of any one actual en- 
tity involves the other actual entities among its components. 
In this way the obvious solidarity of the world receives its 
explanation.”!7 Further the theory of prehensions war- 
rants the interpretation of actual entities as monads. But 
Professor Whitehead believes he has hit upon a more satis- 
factory solution of the body-mind problem than did Leibniz. 
Process is fundamentally one, but in each actual entity there 
are two concrescent poles of realization, namely, the physi- 


15 Process and Reality, p. 32. 
16 Space, Time and Deity, passim. 
17 Process and Reality, p. 10. 
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cal, which is enjoyment, and the conceptual, which is appe- 
tition. The di-polarity of process strikes one as a new 
picturization of the old concave-convex parallelism. 

For the philosophy of organism, “truth itself is nothing 
else than how the composite natures of the organic actuali- 
ties of the world obtain adequate representation in the di- 
vine nature. Such representations compose the ‘consequent 
nature’ of God, which evolves in its relationship to the 
evolving world without derogation to the eternal comple- 
tion of its primordial conceptual nature.’’!® 


In the organic scheme of thought the first category of 
existence is actual entity or actual occasion, commonly 
called thing. But actual entites have not the relative per- 
manence usually attributed to things. Rather they are per- 
petually perishing. When it is complete an actual entity 
has perished, and then it is immortal. This is so because 
its use constituting static life lies in future interventions 
in novel concrescences. An actual entity is “something by 
reason of its activity; whereby its nature consists in its 
relevance to other things, and its individuality in its syn- 
thesis of other things so far as they are relevant to it.’’!® 
The complete experience enjoyed by an actual entity “is 
nothing other than what the actual entity is in itself, for 
itself.”2° An actual entity’s ideas of things are what other 
things are for it, and these ideas are feelings. 


The second category of existence is prehensions or con- 
crete facts of relatedness. An actual entity is its activities 
and its activities are prehensions. On its genetic side an 
actual entity may be pictured as a cell, which appropriates, 
for the basis of its own existence, the various elements of 
the universe out of which it arises. And each such process 


18 Process and Reality, p. 18. 
19 Symbolism, p. 26. 
20 Process and Reality, p. 81. 
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of appropriation is a prehension. The ultimate elements 
appropriated are already-constituted actual entities, and 
“eternal objects.” All actual entities are positively pre- 
hended, in different degrees, however, but only a selection 
of eternal objects is prehended. When the process of pre- 
hending, which constitutes the actual entity, terminates in 
a completed unity of operation, this attained contentment 
of the creative urge is called “satisfaction.” Satisfaction, 
as the terminal process of prehending, is the actual entity 
“spatialized,” as Bergson would say, and constituted a fact 
actuated by its own “substantial form.” With satisfaction 
an actual entity’s own process, which is its internal exist- 
ence, terminates, but it has effects that are describable in 
terms of its satisfaction. These effects are its interventions 
in the concrescence of other actual entities. When thus in- 
tervening in other concrescences, an actual entity is said 
to be functioning as an “object.” In this way is constituted 
the solidarity of the universe. 

The satisfaction of an actual entity is a complex unity of 
many prehensions; some are positive, consisting of inclu- 
sions in the concrescence of an actual entity; others are 
negative, consisting of exclusions from the concrescence. 
A positive prehension is a feeling and is essentially a transi- 
tion effecting a concrescence. Such a feeling may be ana- 
lized into several factors: “the ‘subject’ which feels, the 
‘initial data’ which are felt, the ‘elimination’ in virtue of 
negative prehensions, the objective ‘datum’ which is felt, the 
‘subjective form’ which is how that subject feels that ob- 
jective datum.’’2! Yet, it must be borne in mind that “a 
feeling cannot be abstracted from the actual entity enter- 
taining it.” And although Professor Whitehead employs 
the term subject, he states that it is misleading and substi- 
tutes the word superject to express an actual entity exercis- 


21 Process and Reality, p. 337-338. 
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ing its function of objective immortality, the function, 
namely, in which it is a potential for every becoming. 

The third category of existence is nexus. A nexus is “a 
set of actual entities in the unity of the relatedness consti- 
tuted by their prehensions of each other, or—what is the 
same thing conversely expressed—constituted by their ob- 
jectifications in each other.’’2? 

Subjective forms are the fourth category of existence. 
They are the manners in which a subject prehends data; 
they constitute the how of the process. There are many 
kinds of subjective forms, such as, emotions, purposes, aver- 
sions, valuations, consciousness, etc. 

Eternal objects constitute the fifth category of existence. 
Eternal objects are abstract potentialities whose conceptual 
recognition does not involve a necessary reference to any 
definite actual entities of the real world. They correspond 
roughly to what are ordinarily called universals. They are 
pure potentials, and can be described only in terms of po- 
tentiality for “ingression”’ into the concrescence of actual en- 
tities. “The term ‘ingression’ refers to the particular mode 
in which the potentiality of an eternal object is realized in 
a particular actual entity, contributing to the definiteness 
of that actual entity.’2° 


The three remaining categories of existence, namely, 
propositions, multiplicities and contrasts, must be passed 
over for want of time. 

Of the twenty-seven categories of explanation set down 
in Process and Reality some have been employed in the 
course of the exposition up to this point and others will be 
met presently. It seems advisable, then, to omit a serial 
mention of them and to pass on to a very brief considera- 
tion of some applications of the categories. 


22 Process and Reality, p. 35. 
23 [bid., p. 34. 
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Professor Whitehead begins his application of the cate- 
gories with the observation that the truth claim of philo- 
sophical notions can be settled only by appealing to facts. 
A difficulty arises, however, in so far as the record of facts 
is in part scattered through various linguistic expressions 
and in part more precisely stated in systematized presenta- 
tions that interpret as well as describe facts. Yet, this 
difficulty is less formidable because the interpretations are 
an element in “the European philosophical tradition,” which 
contains a wealth of general ideas derived from a single 
source, namely, Plato. And Professor Whitehead believes 
that his system is not only a portion of European philo- 
sophical tradition, but “that if we had to render Plato’s gen- 
eral point of view with the least changes made necessary 
by the intervening two thousand years of human experience 
in social organization, in zsthetic attainments, in science, 
and in religion, we should have to set about the construction 
of a philosophy of organism.’’4 


Whatever be one’s reaction to this claim of Professor 
Whitehead, certain it is that he has gone back to Plato for 
a doctrine of fact and form. The theory that actual entities 
exemplify the ingression of eternal objects, or, in other 
words, that “the things which are temporal arise by their 
participation in the things which are eternal,” is a restate- 
ment of Plato’s teaching that “‘the multitude of things which 
have the same name as the Form exist by participation in 
it.”25 According to Professor Whitehead the two sets are 
mediated by the divine element in the world, which combines 
the actuality of what is temporal with the timelessness of 
what is potential. 

By recognizing the divine element the general Aristote- 
lian principle is maintained that, apart from things that 


24 Process and Reality, p. 63. 
25 Aristotle, Metaphysics, I, 6, 987 b, 9. 
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are actual, there is nothing—nothing either in fact or in 
efficacy. That is called the “ontological” principle and signi- 
fies “that everything is positively somewhere in actuality, 
and in potency everywhere.’2 On the conceptual side the 
ontological principle implies that facts are the only reasons. 


While it is the business of a philosophy of nature to ex- 
plain facts, limits are set for the expository program by 
the necessity of starting the theorizing process with some 
given material of thought. Professor Whitehead recog- 
nizes these given elements, these brute facts that are mere- 
ly given. Yet, he believes that the notion of givenness “car- 
ries with it a reference beyond the mere data in question.”’27 
It refers to a “decision,” a cutting off, whereby what is 
given is separated from what for that occasion is not given. 
And the decision, whether conscious or non-conscious, is 
referable to one or more actual entities. This is so because 
the ontological principle makes clear that in separation from 
actual entities there is merely non-entity. And further the 
ontological principle asserts that every decision expresses 
the relation of the actual thing, for which a decision is made, 
to an actual thing by which that decision is made. Deci- 
sion then constitutes the very meaning of actuality. “An 
actual entity arises from decisions for it, and by its very 
existence provides decisions for other actual entities which 
supersede it. Thus the ontological principle is the first 
stage in constituting a theory embracing the notions of 
actual entity, givenness, and process. Actuality is the de- 
cision amid potentiality. It represents stubborn fact which 
cannot be evaded. The real internal constitution of an 
actual entity progressively constitutes a decision condition- 
ing the creativity which transcends that actuality.” 


On the other hand the absence of decision means the ab- 


26 Process and Reality, p. 64. 
27 Ibid., p. 68. 
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sence of givenness. This has significance in regard to the 
eternal objects. The whole multiplicity of eternal objects 
is not given. Rather there is selection from eternal objects 
expressed by the determinate definiteness of each actual en- 
tity. And an actual entity exemplifies eternal objects in dif- 
ferent grades of relevance. Thus, “an eternal object is 
always a potentiality for actual entities; but in itself, as 
conceptually felt, it is neutral as to the fact of its physical 
ingression in any particular actual entity of the temporal 
world.’’8 Potentiality, then, is the correlative of givenness. 

As was explained above, an actual entity terminates its 
becoming in satisfaction, which involves a completely de- 
terminate bond with every item in the universe, the bond 
being either a positive or a negative prehension. Now, the 
complete particular givenness for an actual entity is ex- 
clusive to the extent that the addition of another component 
alters the synthetic givenness. These considerations are 
named the doctrine of the emergent unity of the superject. 
This means that an actual entity is to be regarded not only 
as a subject presiding over its own immediacy of becoming, 
but also as a superject, exercising its function of objective 
immortality. Objective immortality signifies that an actual 
entity, having become a being, is a potential for every be- 
coming—this is the principle of relativity. 

Since an actual entity is what it is, it is its own reason 
for what it excludes. And in final satisfaction there is com- 
plete determination of feeling or of negation of feeling 
respecting the universe. In this way “each actual entity 
includes the universe, by reason of its determinate attitude 
towards every element in the universe.’’9 


Psycho-physical parallelism and pre-established harmony 
are not needed in this scheme. Yet, the process of becom- 


28 Process and Reality, p. 70. 
29 Tbid., pp. 71-72. 
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ing is di-polar. It is qualified by the determinateness of 
the actual world, and it conceptually prehends the indeter- 
minateness of eternal objects. The process of becoming is 
constituted by the influx of eternal objects into a new de- 
terminateness of feeling which absorbs the actual world 
into a novel actuality. Formally considered an actual en- 
tity is a process of transition from indetermination toward 
terminal determination. It is a moment in the ceaseless 
flux of creativity, having two sides, the physical composed 
of its determinate feelings of its actual world, and the men- 
tal which is originated by its conceptual appetitions. 


Further, actual occasions are internally determined but 
are externally free—the ninth categoreal obligation. This 
signifies that the course of history is determined from with- 
in since things are what they are—the ontological principle. 
But there is no reason why there could not be an alternative 
flux. Thus the actual flux is merely given. And though 
efficient causation determines the components of a concres- 
cence, it does not apply to the final reaction of the self- 
creative unity of the universe. This final reaction com- 
pletes the self-creative act. Yet, each occasion shows 
an amount of creative activity in proportion to its sub- 
jective intensity. And the absolute standard of such inten- 
sity is the primordial nature of God. 

In the philosophy of organism eternal objects and actual 
entities take the places of universals and particulars. One 
reason for this substitution is that the ontological principle 
and the doctrine of universal relativity blur the sharp dis- 
tinction between universal and particular. An actual en- 
tity is particular in so far as it is what it is, but it is uni- 
versal in so far as it enters into the constitution of other 
actual entities. On the contrary, eternal objects are par- 
ticular in so far as they are what they are. This modifica- 
tion of the notions of universal and particular is necessry 
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because orthodox philosophy conceives the particular as an 
individual having no relevance to any other particular. In 
other words, a particular is a substance, as defined by Des- 
cartes or by Aristotle. The common view of universals and 
particulars leads to a representative theory of perception. 
For the philosophy of organism on the other hand, “the pri- 
mary data are always actual entities absorbed into feeling 
in virtue of certain universals shared alike by the objecti- 
fied actuality and the experient subject.’’° 


“All modern philosophy,” thinks Professor Whitehead, 
“hinges round the difficulty of describing the world in terms 
of subject and predicate, substance and quality, particular 
and, universal. The result always does violence to that im- 
mediate experience which we express in our actions, our 
hopes, our sympathies, our purposes, and which we enjoy 
in spite of our lack of phrases for its verbal analysis. We 
find ourselves in a buzzing world, amid a democracy of fel- 


low creatures; whereas, under some disguise or other, 
orthodox philosophy can only introduce us to solitary sub- 
stances, each enjoying an illusory experience.’’! 


“In the philosophy of organism there are no individual 
substances (in the Aristotelian sense) which undergo acci- 
dental change. An exterior thing is either one actual en- 
tity, or a ‘society’ with a ‘defining characteristic.’ Thus 
actual entities are the final concrete actualities. And a sub- 
stance is construed to be the historic route constituted by 
some society of fundamental ‘exterior things,’ stretching 
from the first ‘thing’ to the last ‘thing’.’°? There are then 
no substances not present in other individual substances, 
and the universe is a solidarity. 


All actual things are alike objects, enjoying objective im- 
30 Process and Reality, p. 78. 


31 Tbid., p. 78. 
82 Tbid., p. 87. 
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mortality in fashioning creative actions; and all actual 
things are subjects, each prehending the universe from 
which it arises. This “creative action is the universe al- 
ways becoming one in a particular unity of self-experience, 
and thereby adding to the multiplicity which is the universe 
as many. This insistent concrescence into unity is the out- 
come of the ultimate self-identity of each entity.’’** 


The philosophy of organism also gives a new interpreta- 
tion to active and passive powers, 7. e., the ability to make 
or to receive any change. Power is a principle ingredient 
in actual entities. The “power of one actual entity on an- 
other is objectified in the constitution of the other. Thus 
the problem of perception and the problem of power are 
one and the same, at least so far as perception is reduced 
to mere prehension of actual entities.”°4 But there are two 
kinds of objectification in the philosophy of organism. 
There is causal objectification in which “what is felt sub- 
jectively by the objectified actual entity is transmitted ob- 
jectively to the concrescent actualities which supersede it.’’*® 
There is also presentational objectification, the conscious 
appreciation of which is ordinarily called perception. 


Organic philosophy explains the extensive continuum by 
applying the ontological principle, that actual entities are 
the only reasons. From this it follows that each actual 
entity is a locus for the universe. And the universe of 
actual entities imposes limitations upon abstract potential- 
ity, thereby constituting the extensive space-time continu- 
um. That is to say, a new creation has to arise from the 
real potentiality of the actual world as well as from abstract 
potentiality. In fact, causation is an outcome of the prin- 
ciple that each actual entity prehends its actual world. And 

33 Process and Reality, p. 89. 


34 Ibid., p. 91. 
35 Ibid., p. 91. 
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the limited real potentiality which is the physical field is 
divided by reason of the fact that it has the potentiality of 
a new creation and becomes a nexus of actualities. Such a 
quantum, constituted by its totality of relationships, is im- 
movable. And an actual entity can have no external adven- 
tures, but only the internal adventure of becoming. “Its 
birth is its end.’’6 


When the philosophy of organism is applied to the order 
of nature there results an interesting theory of life or of 
living entities. ‘‘All the life in the body is the life of the 
individual cells. There are thus millions upon millions of 
centers of life in each animal body. So what needs to be 
explained is not dissociation of personality but unifying 
control, by reason of which we not only have unified be- 
havior, which can be observed by others, but also conscious- 
ness of a unified experience.”’*? There are a number of ac- 
tions which are not under unified control. And going up 
the animal scale there is to be found an organ of central 
control, the brain, of successively higher grade. 

“The state of things, according to the philosophy of or- 
ganism, is very different from the Scholastic view of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, of the mind as informing the body. The 
living body is a co-ordination of high-grade actual occa- 
sions; but in a living body of a low type the occasions are 
much nearer toa democracy. In a living body of a high type 
there are grades of occasions so co-ordinated by their paths 
of inheritance through the body that a peculiar richness 
of inheritance is enjoyed by various occasions in some parts 
of the body. Finally, the brain is co-ordinated so that a pe- 
culiar richness of inheritance is enjoyed now by this and 
now by that part; and thus there is produced the presiding 
personality at that moment in the body. Owing to the deli- 


36 Process and Reality, p. 124. 
37 Ibid., p. 165. 
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cate organization of the body, there is a returned influence, 
an inheritance of character derived from the presiding oc- 
casion and modifying the subsequent occasions through the 
rest of the body.’’8 

Passing now to a hurried statement regarding the rela- 
tion of God and the world in the system of organism, it may 
be well to begin with the consideration that by analogy with 
actual entities God’s nature is di-polar, primordian and con- 
sequent. “Viewed as primordial, He is the unlimited con- 
ceptual realization of the absolute wealth of potentiality.’’®® 
And as primordial He is deficiently actual because His feel- 
ings are only conceptual and are devoid of consciousness in 
their subjective forms. Yet, He is the unconditioned ac- 
tuality of conceptual feelings at the base of things. And by 
reason of His primordial actuality, there is an order in the 
relevance of eternal objects to the process of creation. 

In His consequent or derivative nature God is the prin- 
ciple of concretion assuring a definite outcome to the crea- 
tive process. The world reacts on Him, is objectified in 
Him, thereby completing His nature in a fulness of physical 
feeling. God’s consequent nature, then, is the weaving of 
His physical feelings upon His primordial concepts. He 
does not reach static completion, for He is in the grip of 
the creative advance into novelty. 

Finally, the consequent nature of God receives into itself 
each actual entity transmitting these temporal entities into 
ever-present fact. Thus God is a multiplicity in His func- 
tion as the kingdom of heaven. 


III. APPRECIATION 


It is, I believe, correct to say that the general epistemo- 
logical attitude of the philosophy of organism is pragmatic. 
There are no certain philosophical principles with which to 


38 Process and Reality, p. 166. 
39 Tbid., p. 521. 
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start the process of philosophical investigation. Rather by 
a flash of insight some principles are attained. These are 
tentative and have truth value in so far as they assist in 
explaining immediate experience. 


The philosophy of organism has been called both monism 
and pluralism. And it is monistic as a process, while it is 
pluralistic in its multiplicity of actual entities. As a conse- 
quence both the term monism and the word pluralism 
may be used to describe it, but only with limitations. Simi- 
larly organic philosophy is a system of dynamism, and yet, 
not quite, for there are no new eternal objects. It thus 
avoids the difficulties of monism by ceasing to be monistic, 
and it evades the logical consequences of dynamism by in- 
troducing static elements. 


Professor Whitehead classifies organic philosophy as real- 
ism. Yet, he begins by analyzing immediate experience, an 
adventure which excites suspicions of idealism. And his 
eternal objects and their functions seem difficult to recon- 
cile with realism. For the latter reason Professor Moore 
points out that Whitehead in developing his speculative 
system has abandoned the ranks of the realist.4° It would 
seem to follow that creativity, which purports to bridge the 
chasm between mind and matter, has but one end and that 
resting on the insecure foundation of feeling. 

The eternal objects, too, do not seem to meet with intel- 
lectual approval. Whereas every actual entity is in exist- 
ence somewhere and in potentiality everywhere, eternal 
objects are pure potentials; they are in existence nowhere. 
This criticism may seem a bit sharp. Still the eternal ob- 
jects look like foreigners in the system of organic philoso- 
phy. And Everett Hall writes, “It almost seems that all 
the distinctive functions of eternal objects are taken over, 


40 Philosophical Review, 40:268. 
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in some way or another, by actual occasions’! in Process 
and Reality. Also one cannot help thinking that the divi- 
sion into actual entities and eternal objects somehow con- 
stitutes a dualism in spite of the most vehement denials. 

Finally, Whitehead’s notion of God in Process and Reality 
is treated along with sweeping generalizations and far-flung 
conclusions regarding religion and moral values. His uni- 
versal statements and dogmatic judgments in this section 
suggest that either he had several flashes of insight in rapid 
succession or was irresistibly impelled by the creative urge 
to make rash pronouncements. In any case Professor 
Whitehead’s concept of God turns out to be very complex 
indeed. For him God is one and many, primordial and con- 
sequent, conceptual and physical, agent and patient, free 
and yet dependent. Lastly, it appeared to me quite unfair 
for Professor Whitehead to intimate that Aristotle’s views 
of God, or at least the expression of them, need but the 
slightest revision to bring them into entire accord with the 
Theodicy of organism.*2 


JOSEPH A. SCHABERT. 


College of St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





SOME ASPECTS OF CURRENT BRITISH REALISM 


T SEEMS to be the most natural thing in the world to be 
speaking of “British” realism. The combination has a 
familiar sound. Common sense, objectivism, empiricism, 
and realism are widely considered to be somehow or other 
distinctively British. A little reflection, however, and con- 
sideration of the actual history of British philosophy will 
show that this is not the case. As Professor John Laird, of 
Aberdeen, remarked in a survey of contemporary philoso- 


41 Journal of Philosophy, 27 :29ff. 
42 Process and Reality, pp. 522-523. 
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phy in England: “In a land where there have been Scho- 
lastics for every Baconian, Platonists for every Hobbist, a 
Stillingfleet for every Locke, and a Grote for every Mill... 
it would be highly useless to look for any single philo- 
sophical movement. ... There has never been a British 
philosophy within the island but always a number of phi- 
losophies each of them having or very rapidly acquiring a 
distinctively native cast.’”! This view has been well vindi- 
cated by Ernst Cassirer, the distinguished German phi- 
losopher, in a book on the Cambridge Platonists,? published 
just this year. According to a review which appeared re- 
cently in Mind, Dr. Cassirer counteracts the idea “that Eng- 
lish philosophy is a one track line, run in the interest of 
empiricism, beginning with Bacon and ending with Mill and 
Spencer.’? And, of course, no one would deny that at the 
turn of the present century in Britain, as in most countries, 
realism in philosophy, if it were indeed present, was cer- 
tainly in a state of almost total eclipse. At the same time, 
it should be noticed that the idealism then reigning was 
definitely a British idealism. It can be truly said of every 
one of the great idealists, that however much he may have 
drawn from the contemporary idealism of Germany, he 
nevertheless held a doctrine which was, again to quote Pro- 
fessor Laird, of a “distinctively native cast.” It is enough 
to make a mental comparison of Hegel and Bradley, and my 
meaning will be clear. 


At the beginning of this century, as I have said, realism 
was in a condition of almost total eclipse in England. I do 
not mean, of course, that every philosophic thinker was at 


1 Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy 
(Harvard, 1926), ed. E. S. Brightman (New York, Longmans, 1927), 
pp. 640-641. 

2 Die Platonische Renaissance in England und die Schule von Cam- 
bridge (Leipzig, 1932). 

3 By J. H. Muirhead, Oct., 1932 (N.S. vol. XLI), p. 516. 
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that time an idealist. The revival of Thomism had already 
begun and there were traces of realism to be found else- 
where, e. g., in the writings of Shadworth Hodgson.4 Nev- 
ertheless, in general, the sway of idealism was unquestioned. 
The inevitable reaction may be said to have begun with the 
publication in Mind, in 1903, of an article by G. E. Moore, 
“The Refutation of Idealism.” Just as Moore was the first 
of the new realists to become prominent, so also was he the 
greatest single influence in the growth of the movement for 
the ensuing two decades. According to Laird: “In... (the 
realistic) enterprise the principal credit belongs to Mr. 
Moore.’> Father Kremer® considers him the chief of the 
new school and his influence has been attested to by Mr. C. 
D. Broad,’ one of the younger English philosophers of pro- 
nounced realistic views, Lord Russell and many others. If 
any further evidence is needed of his importance, may I be 
allowed to quote the following from the important work of 
Professor Hasan, Realism: “... modern realism arises in 
Moore and his thought traverses all its stages—as realism 
begins in him, it seems also to be finding its completion in 
him. And... for this very reason Moore gives impetus to 
other realists and nearly all the characteristically neo-real- 
istic positions can be traced to him. A history of modern 
realism can very well take Moore as its text and expound 
the positions of other writers as the working out of the 
theses which at various stages of his thought he maintains.’’® 

For an understanding, then, of British realism, we cannot 
do better than begin by examining this revolutionary article, 
Moore’s “The Refutation of Idealism.” In this article, his 


4 Cf. René Kremer, La théorie de la connaissance chez les néo-réal- 
istes anglais (Louvain, 1928), pp. 8-11. 

5 Same Proceedings, p. 636. 

6 Op. cit., p. 13. 

7In Contemporary British Philosophy, ed. J. H. Muirhead (First 
Series), p. 78. 
8 P. x, note. 
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purpose is to show that the idealists have not proven that 
reality is spiritual, by showing that the thesis esse is per- 
cipi, which he considers to be a necessary link in the chain 
of argument leading to the idealistic conclusion, is wrong 
in any of its possible meanings. Moore is most careful to 
emphasize that his argument has nothing to do with the 
truth or falsity of the assertion, the universe is spiritual. 
All it attempts is to show that the idealists have no reason 
whatever for this conclusion. What it does undertake to 
prove is that what makes a thing real cannot possibly 
be its presence as an inseparable aspect of a sentient 
experience. 

With great logical precision he examines each of the 
words: “esse,” “is,” and “percipi,” and eliminates one by 
one the many ambiguities and equivocations latent in the 
phrase. In the first place, the principle is not merely a 
definition of esse. Thus, even the copula is ambiguous. 
On the contrary, the principle asserts “that what is meant 
by esse, though not absolutely identical with what is meant 
by percipi, yet includes the latter as a part of its mean- 
ing.”® Taking the principle to mean this, Moore infers that 
it asserts three things. First, that the word “reality” stands 
for a complex whole, of which what it meant by “percipi” 
forms a part. Second, that “being experienced” forms a part 
of a certain whole. Third, that this whole is organic. In 
other words, that the part percipi, and the other part or 
parts are so joined together that the constituents other than 
percipt cannot occur without percipi. Thus, Moore has 
subdivided the subject esse in the proposition “esse is 
percipt.” Let these parts be esse and an unknown to be 
designated by the sign x. Then, his conclusion is: “Esse 
is percipi asserts that wherever you have x you also have 


9“The Refutation of Idealism,” Philosophical Studies (New York, 
Harcourt, 1922), p. 9. 
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percipt, that whatever has the property x also has the prop- 
erty that it is experienced.”!® By this keen analysis of a 
fundamental thesis of idealism and by making clear-cut and 
explicit what it seeks to assert, Moore has struck upon a 
most serious defect in the very basis of idealism. Once this 
has been achieved, it is less difficult to go on to point out 
the fallacy of the idealistic argument. It would be impos- 
sible within the limits of this paper to consider the remain- 
der of his critique in detail, but we are able at least to in- 
spect his results. First, this proposition is not self-evident. 
It is not so that the object of experience is inconceivable 
apart from the subject. The idealist fails to see that ob- 
ject and subject are distinct at all. If he would really make 
this distinction properly there would be “no question of 
how we are to ‘get outside the circle of our own ideas and 
sensations.’” Because “‘to have a sensation is already to be 
outside that circle. It is to know something which is as 
truly and really not a part of my experience, as anything 
which I can ever know.”’!! 


In the concluding paragraphs of “The Refutation,” Moore 
states what he considers to be the proper way of starting to 
philosophize from an empirical standpoint. “The question 
requiring to be asked about material things is thus not: 
What reason have we for supposing that anything exists 
corresponding to our sensations? but: What reason have 
we for supposing that material things do not exist, since 
their existence has precisely the same evidence as that of 
our sensations?”!2 His reason for this assertion is that we 
are just as directly aware of the existence of material things 
as we are of the existence of our sensations. It is incor- 
rect to question the one and accept the other. It is unrea- 


10 Op. cit., p. 10. 
11 Jbid., p. 27. 
12 Jbid., p. 30. 
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sonable to deny that matter exists and at the same time to 
assert that spirit exists. The only logical alternatives are 
either to accept both, or, as the absolute skeptic does, to 
deny both. 


With this attitude of mind, Moore proceeded to discuss 
other philosophic problems. Thus he maintains “that we 
have no reason to assex. .. . that a perceived colour does 
not really exist in the place where it is perceived as being. 
... The more I look at objects around me, the more I am 
unable to resist the conviction that what I see does exist, as 
truly and as really as my perception of it.”1% Against the 
subjectivist theory of the nature of truth advocated by 
William James, Moore asserts the objective and timeless 
character of truth.14 Similarly in other papers he argues 
for the reality of both sensa and things, with things or ob- 
jects of perception being the more real. One of his most 
important papers, “External and Internal Relations,”! at- 
tempts to vindicate the realistic position that some rela- 
tions are external. A more recently published statement, 
“A Defense of Common Sense,’’!* is the nearest approach 
to positive and constructive thinking that Moore has 
achieved in epistemology and ontology. In this article he 
attempts, following his oft-stated criterion of sound phi- 
losophy, to give a good reason for a number of propositions 
which he holds to be true and which together go to make up 
a common-sense view of the world. 


It should be evident from this brief inspection of Profes- 
sor Moore’s work that he is one of the most powerful think- 
ers among the new realists. His philosophy meets in full 
the requirements laid down by Mr. G. Dawes Hicks, another 

13 “The Nature and Reality of Objects of Perception,” Philosophical 
Studies, pp. 95-96. 

14 William James’ Pragmatism, op. cit., pp. 97-146. 


15 Philosophical Studies, pp. 276-309. 
16 Contemporary British Philosophy, Second Series, pp. 191-223. 
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English realist, in a statement in the collection Contempo- 
rary British Philosophy: ‘The only realism which at the 
present day can lay claim to a respectful hearing must... 
be grounded on a theory of knowledge, in conformity to 
which it is possible to maintain that real things may be. 
and are, directly perceived without owing either their being 
or their nature to the circumstances of such perception.” 
He has not attempted to build up any system of metaphys- 
ics and it is probably on account of this that he has avoided 
falling into the crass materialism of so many of the new 
realists. We should hold ourselves indebted to him for his 
sound criticism of most of the unwarranted assumptions 
and theses of idealism, but at the same times be more coura- 
geous than he has been in positive and constructive 
philosophy. 

I pass now to a brief consideration of Professor Samuel 
Alexander, another leading realist. His Gifford lectures, 
published under the title Space, Time and Deity (2 vols., 
London, Macmillan, 1920), are too well known and indeed 
too extensive to be discussed here. It will be possible, how- 
ever, to expound his position on the relation of subject and 
object in knowledge. Alexander regards all relations as be- 
ing essentially ones of compresence, presence together of 
things in his universe of space-time. Relations are differ- 
entiated by the character of what are related. When one 
of the parties to a given relation is a mind and the other a 
perceptible object, the cognitive relation results. When 
this obtains, the perceiving mind is said to contemplate its 
object. Its own act is not known as an object but is, in 
Alexander’s terminology, enjoyed. That is, the mind is not 
less a fact than that which is contemplated, but it cannot be 
an object of contemplation to itself; it knows itself by en- 
joying its acts of cognition. Minds could be contemplated 


17 Second Series, p. 118. 
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only by a higher order of perceivers. Thus, in no uncertain 
manner, Alexander declares against what Bradley called 
the “intrinsicality” of all relations. Things remain the 
same, before, during, and after, entering into the relation 
of cognition with a mind or minds. The mind knows things 
directly and as they are. One stand that he maintains un- 
ceasingly is against any representationism. We do not 
know any mere representative or copy of the real thing but 
the real thing itself. Moreover, according to him, all sensa 
are real. In this respect he is very close to the realism 
of Holt and Russell, although this position does not lead him 
to an explicit denial of all substantiality of the self. Pos- 
sibly it would be more consistent of him to resolve the self 
into a mere complex of perceptions, and, indeed, it is on 
this point that he has been criticized from an idealistic 
standpoint.!8 


Idealistic criticism of realism has been vigorous through- 
out the period of the development of the movement. One 
has only to go to the files of the philosophical periodicals 
and he will find articles by the score dealing with every 
thesis of the new realism. As an example of this I will give 
a few excerpts from some unpublished papers of the late 
Professor John Watson, of Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Canada, which deal with some of the positions of Alexander 
we have just discussed.!® In the view of Professor Watson, 
Alexander is not fair in his statement of the position of the 
absolute philosophy. He claims that idealism as well as 
realism holds for the objectivity of the so-called tertiary 

18 For these doctrines of Alexander, consult “The Basis of Realism,” 
Proceedings of the British Academy (1914), and “On Relations and 
in Particular the Cognitive Relation,” Mind, N. S. vol. XXVI (1912), 
pp. 305-328. 

19 For these I am indebted to Professor E. W. Macdonald of the 
University of Toronto. Professor Watson was Gifford lecturer in 


1910-1912 (The Interpretation of Religious Experience, Glasgow, 
1912), and a widely-known authority on Kant. 
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qualities, such as beauty and moral and religious feelings. 
The real difference between the two philosophies, accord- 
ing to Watson, may be summed up in the difference between 
a principle and a plan. The idealists insist on a principle, 
and whereas there “is nothing absolute in a plan; in a prin- 
ciple, properly understood, there is.” Professor Watson 
also takes issue with Alexander’s account of the cognitive 
relation. He considers that when Alexander asserts that 
the organs of sense do not in any way modify the object of 
perception and that the mind does not in any way contrib- 
ute to the constitution of the real object immediately per- 
ceived, he misconceives the true function of the mind. Wat- 
son contends that something more should be attributed to 
thought. “The difficulty of this view (of knowledge) is 
that the mind does not seem to be or do anything. It con- 
tributes nothing whatever to the nature of what it is said 
to know, and when all its objects are considered there is 
nothing that we can call the mind left over. Oh yes, Alex- 
ander says, mind consists in the act of knowing and its en- 
joys itself in this act. But if the mind is not contemplated 
as other objects are, how can it be known at all? It is 
known, Alexander answers, in inseparable connection with 
the objects it knows or contemplates. But if the enjoyment 
by the mind of itself and the contemplation of other objects 
are not separate existences, can it be said that the mind 
knows itself? The act of knowing objects is the mind and 
there is nothing else it can know.”’ Watson has here touched 
upon the real difficulty of all modern realisms which at- 
tempt to maintain the substantiality of the self. Upon its 
own premises modern realism seems condemned to the de- 
nial of the substantiality of the self, and, of course, as we 
know, many realists have given up this position. Atomism 
of the subject as well as of the object has had to be accepted. 
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ESTIMATE AND CONCLUSION 


It is no easy task to make up one’s mind as to what he is 
to think of current British realism. One difficulty is to de- 
cide just what is to be called realism and what idealism or 
something else. The meanings of these words have, as we 
all know, changed and rechanged until it has become neces- 
sary to explain one’s special use almost every time the terms 
are uttered. We have today objective idealism and subjec- 
tivism in realism. The objective idealists, or, as they are 
also called, the absolutists, are the inheritors, in a certain 
sense, of Berkeley, Kant and the later German idealists. 
Three decades ago, when absolutism was all but uncriticized, 
its divergences from common sense were many. With the 
attacks of the new realists its assertions have become less 
startling. The late Mr. Bosanquet in one of his last books, 
The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy, 
attempted a work of reconciliation in which he succeeded 
fairly well in showing that there were very few differences 
among modern philosophers upon the great issues; that 
what differences did remain were rather of mode of expres- 
sion than of actual interpretation. In general the conten- 
tion of this book is correct. When idealists qualify their 
philosophy with the word “objective” and when there are 
realists who are none the less subjectivists—at least to the 
extent that they hold for a subject at all—we should be very 
chary of welcoming the realist as a thinker more or less 
close to Scholastic moderate realism and of prejudicially 
condemning an idealist on account of his name. The fact of 
the situation is that almost every thinker of today is hin- 
dered from advancing far in speculative thought by his 
acceptance of the Cartesian point of departure. Descartes 
cut reality in two. “The essence of mind is thought; the 


20 London: Macmillan, 1921. 
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essence of matter is extension,” and, he might well have 
added, “never the twain shall meet!” By this stand he 
seems to have condemned almost every subsequent thinker 
to going to one or other of two extremes. Since his time, 
it seems to have been thought that there are only the two 
alternatives to be chosen: either, reality is essentially men- 
tal or spiritual and must be explained as a whole in such 
terms; or, reality is material and the spiritual is a delusion. 
Both are monisms. Those who accept the first horn of the 
dilemma are somewhat embarrassed to explain apparent 
diversity and attempt to do so by many expedients. The 
others: materialists, nominalists, empiricists, realists—the 
name is unimportant—despite a semblance of dualism or 
pluralism, are monists no less. For what is the contention 
that all reality is finally of a single type but monism? 


What, then, is to be said of the results achieved by the 
realistic movement? It seems possible to speak of results 
with a certain amount of finality, for the course of its de- 
velopment seems to have been run. Indeed, if one were to 
judge solely by the periodicals and other publications of the 
immediate past he could not say that there is much realism 
actively “current” in Great Britain at the present time. 
The discussion of logical problems holds the center of the 
stage today. The truly great minds of the idealist party 
have passed on and their opponents have all but ceased 
writing. Coming after logic, scientific philosophy, and 
ethical and axiological theorizing are the most active at 
present. But in these fields the separation from ontology 
has become so wide that it is impossible to call one such 
theory realistic and another idealistic. Considered, then, 
as a completed movement, I should say that it has done 
good work. Apart from such good results as usually fol- 
low upon keen, impartial examination and criticism of wide- 
ly-received opinions, realistic criticism has done much more. 
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The at times arrogant and over-weening claims of the pre- 
viously reigning views have been modified and sobered. 
The realists have shown the questionable title of many prem- 
ises formerly universally accepted. They have helped to 
work out most of the possible solutions to the problems 
arising out of the postulates of Descartes, and have thus 
contributed to the growing realization that the central dif- 
ficulty which he raised is unreal and false. Much of the 
credit for this change is due the realistic movement. Inter- 
est is arising everywhere in the philosophy that existed 
before the time of Descartes. Aristotle is being read again 
and this time with a new interest that is no longer purely 
historical. In England, A. E. Taylor quotes the doctrine 
of St. Thomas Aquinas in his recent Gifford Lectures, The 
Faith of a Moralist. In Germany, Heidegger, the leader of 
the phenomenologist school, has acknowledged the debt of 
phenomenology to the logic of Duns Scotus. Indeed, it is 
rare nowadays to pick up a volume of philosophy which 
does not have references—and lauding ones too— to ancient 
and medizval philosophers. Without doubt much of the 
credit for this change of attitude should be given to the 
work of such eminent scholars as M. Gilson, for his works 
of exposition on Descartes and the medizval philosophers, 
and M. Maritain, for his criticisms of Descartes and Berg- 
son. At the same time, I believe that the writings of the 
realists have also played an important part in bringing 
about the current favorable view of pre-Cartesian thought. 
For all these reasons the movement is worthy of close study 
and of a measure of praise. 


WILLIAM J. O’MEARA. 


The Institute of Medixval Studies, 
St. Michael’s College, 
University of Toronto. 
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ANTI-REALISTIC TENDENCIES 


I. THE MEETING OF EXTREMES 


OST of us will agree with Lloyd Morgan and Alfred 
Hoernlé that philosophy is at the cross-roads today. 
Traditional affiliations have been so disrupted that it is al- 
most impossible to classify a thinker in terms of conven- 
tional allegiances and historical loyalties. With the one ex- 
ception of the Scholatic System, a realistic epistemology 
was invariably associated in the past with materialistic 
metaphysic and indirectly with the “cause” of science, while 
idealistic theories of knowledge were usually accompanied 
by spiritualistic or rather ultra-spiritualistic ontologies 
and indirectly with the mission of religion. Today we have 
the strange spectacle of scientists subscribing to idealistic 
philosophies and thus bringing unexpected, if misguided, 
solace to the theological or “tender-minded” type of thinker. 
The Scholastic School was unique among its rivals in that 
while its epistemology was realistic, its metaphysic was 
spiritualistic though not ultra-spiritualistic. It finds itself 
today with company in this ostensibly inconsistent status 
though its companions, as we shall see later, have reached 
their position through quite different approaches. 


Let us note here another source of confusion in the matter 
of classifying schools of thought. I refer to the use of the 
terms monistic and dualistic. Not long ago the term monist 
was used as a label for the materialist of the evolutionistic 
type. Strictly speaking, however, the materialist believes 
in the existence of one type of being but not in one being, 
while the Oriental pantheist, for example, believes in the 
existence of only one being, not only one kind of being. By 
neglecting the distinction between monism and singularism 
one is apt to confuse their opposites, epistemological dual- 
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ism and metaphysical dualism. Now Scholasticism is dual- 
istic both in its theory of knowledge and in its theory of 
reality (not dualistic in the sense in which the Zoroastrians, 
Manicheans and Parsees were, nor in the sense in which 
Descartes divided the world with his diametric opposition 
between mind and matter). The Scholastics distinguished 
without separating. Substance is for them twofold and 
knowledge is bipolar; but a dichotomous universe is not one 
rent asunder, and the bifurcation of nature need not in- 
volve any violation of Ockham’s razor nor of its modern 
counterpart, the principle of economy. What God has 
joined together, they do not tear asunder. 


II. THE REACTION AGAINST REALISM 


Every modern system of philosophy is an opposition 
party. Moreover, this very opposition, rivalry and compe- 
tition is of unquestioned benefit to philosophy. The Arch- 
bishop of York once said that it is a good thing for religion 
that there are atheists, whether or not it is a good thing for 
the atheists. So may we say that idealism and realism are 
of mutual benefit to each other by serving to balance and 
curb the extreme tendencies of both. The realistic move- 
ment of the twentieth century began as a natural polemic 
against British Hegelianism, and the anti-realism of today 
is a healthful reaction against that reaction. No longer 
can we call the idealist a “philosophical orchid who lives 
in the rarefied atmosphere of transcendental speculation.” 
He is rather the champion of spirit and of value and the 
custodian of what Professor Urban calls “the great tradi- 
tion,” namely, the recognition of an intelligible world beyond 
the realm of sense and science. There was a marked ten- 
dency toward materialism and empiricism in the middle 
decades of the nineteenth century. The idealism of today 
may be looked upon simultaneously as a protracted antago- 
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nism to that spirit, as a new rival to the new realism of 
the twentieth century and as a perennial attitude toward 
experience and reality. While realism commands the larg- 
est following just now, the superiority of its personnel over 
that of idealism is one of quantity rather than quality, of 
numbers rather than prestige. 


III. FORMS AND ADHERENTS OF CONTEMPORARY IDEALISM 


The fact that Plato, Berkeley, and Kant, despite the dis- 
crepancies between their tenets, are commonly spoken of 
as the three great idealists of history, will prepare us for a 
variety of types of idealism in our scrutiny of the current 
roster. Thus we encounter idealism in the forms of pan- 
theism, subjectivism, and solipsism. Moreover, idealistic 
goals and results are attained through avenues of approach 
that are empirical but also through rational channels, 
through intellectualistic methods but also by means of vol- 
untaristic attitudes and policies. Thus, Radhakrishnam 
offers us an Oriental idealism of creative intuition as op- 
posed to the critical intellectualism of the West. It is based 
on apprehension, awareness, insight, and vision, rather than 
rational knowledge. It is an affair of religious or mystical 
interpretation rather than of logical argument; a matter 
of belief and value-judgment rather than proof; a question 
of emotional leaps to conclusions, rather than of scientific 
and logical procedure. Closely akin to this view are those 
of Warner Fite, Ortega and Unamuno, who stress the indi- 
vidual, personal and human side of life and who recognize 
the heart as well as the head. This emphasis on the warm, 
poetic side of man, stressed also by Keyserling, is reminis- 
cent of the critique of practical reason, and of the volun- 
tarism of Schopenhauer. 

Perhaps the most impressive group of idealistic thinkers 
is that which supports Absolutism or pantheistic idealism. 
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This is also known as Hegelian or speculative idealism, and 
is based on the notion of coherence. It regards explanation 
as consisting in the fitting of facts and propositions into a 
single scheme of things rather than a reduction of phe- 
nomena to their causes. Thus the late Lord Haldane con- 
tended that experience always discloses as immanent in and 
fundamental to it, an ideal system termed knowledge. This 
entity has been called by others the Absolute, the Pure Ego, 
the Idea, the World-Soul, Cosmic Consciousness, Super-Ego, 
the Group Mind, and even Public Opinion. Among the de- 
fenders of this view, all of whom are more or less (implic- 
itly at least) of the pantheistic persuasion, are: Croce, 
Gentile, Bradley, Bosanquet, Creighton, Hoernlé, Paulsen, 
Royce, Hocking, Leighton, Calkins, Pringle-Pattison, Lord 
Haldane, J. S. Haldane and Renouvier. It is not our inten- 
tion to imply that the members of this school of thought 
are unanimous in all the minutie of their creeds. Thus 
Croce and Gentile depart from Hegel in stressing history 
and self-consciousness, respectively. Again, Bradley and 
Bosanquet are not strictly pantheists because of their doc- 
trine of “degree of reality.”” However, for all practical pur- 
poses we may group them together as champions of ideal- 
istic monism, objective or ontological idealism, absolutism, 
panpsychism, mentalism, ultra-spiritualism, or psychical 
monism. 

Another important idealistic trend, which we may entitle 
spiritual pluralism or monadism (Leibnitz), includes the 
personalism of Lotze, Bowne, Brightman, Evans, Carr, and 
others, the theism of Ward and Berkeleian idealism. Bal- 
four and Sorley also belong here. According to this doctrine 
ultimate reality consists of a society of spirits. The Berke- 
leian theory that the object of knowledge is a mental 
state and that the reality of objects consists in their being 
known is also held by many thinkers of other schools. 
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Finally we have critical or scientific or Kantian or trans- 
cendental idealism. This view which is represented by 
Natorp, Cohen, Eucken and (to some extent) Windelband, 
accentuates the subjective factor contributed to the knowl- 
edge product by the mind which corrupts, distorts, vitiates, 
and falsifies the data of the objective world of the senses. 
These are the people who have done such damage to the 
philosophy of science in recent times by implying and in- 
sinuating that there are in knowledge elements of an a 
priori, innate, intuitive, symbolical, conventional, and arbi- 
trary kind. The phenomenology of Husserl and others is 
intimately associated with this school of opinion. 

Dean Inge is the leader of a smaller group which adheres 
to the idealism of Plato and Plotinus, and there are others 
who belong ex professo to the pragmatic view and to the 
“Fictionism” of Vaihinger. 


IV. COMPROMISE POSITIONS 


Besides the philosophers who are definitely idealistic or 
realistic we have today a number of thinkers who are, as it 
were, “on the fence.” They belong to what we may call 
hybrid schools and have even been called by philosophers 
who favor the old lines of division, philosophical diplomats. 
These two-faced systems with their double-aspect views and 
their concept of a neutral stuff or tertium quid would seem 
to represent the efforts of versatile minds to be all things 
to all men. Compromise, capitulation, and reconciliation 
are often the result of ambition that o’er leaps itself. There 
is such a thing as falling over backward and of protesting 
too much. Thus it would be difficult to classify Whitehead 
or Bergson in terms of the old-fashioned emblems of party 
affiliation. What is the difference between the world-soul 
and the nisus, élan vital or cosmic urge? Pantheism and 
materialism both teach that God and the world are equiva- 
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lent. The difference between them consists merely in this, 
that the direction of the equation in the former is from the 
world to God, while in the latter the direction is reversed. 
In other words, the pantheist elevates the world and makes 
it divine, while the materialist degrades and disparages 
God, making Him corporeal. That is why Spinoza was 
called an atheist and was also known as “God-intoxicated.” 
When everything is God, nothing is divine. The man on the 
street is instinctively right when he confuses atheist and 
agnostic, pantheist and atheist. 

Another example of subterfuge or bewilderment is to be 
found in Bertrand Russell’s statement that “nothing occurs 
outside my body’—a sort of physical solipsism. 


V. SCIENTIST-IDEALISTS 


A writer in the December number of The American Spec- 
tator described the “strange friendship of science and re- 
ligion,” and Professor Wolf, logician of the University of 
London, sounded a note of warning in 1931 regarding the 
status of philosophy as a handmaid to theology, and of phi- 
losophers as defenders of the Faith. He had reference, of 
course, to the popular writings of Jeans and Eddington, 
whose methodology has lead them to mysticism and onto- 
logical idealism. The Neo-Scholastic may well agree with 
his conclusion, but because of entirely different premises. 
We do not believe in any intrinsic and essential antagonism 
between natural science and Sacred Theology, but when the 
scientist in his philosophical flights forgets the abstract 
character of his mathematical scaffolding or method, the 
idealistic conclusions which he reaches are indeed a weak 
support for revelation. The new physics has reduced the 
universe to a system not merely of waves but of equations, 
formule, and symbols. Bodies have been robbed of their 
substance and have become events instead of entities. In 
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the Middle Ages every relation was a poor relation, but in 
the modern world of science relationships are more import- 
ant than the things related. Space-time has swallowed 
matter—the property thus becoming the possessor, and rela- 
tivity, that is subjectivity, reigns. 

Eddington asserts that the world is constituted of ‘“‘mind- 
stuff,” and Jeans, who takes us back to Berkeley and Plato, 
calls the universe a “great thought.” Matter resolves itself 
into a creation and manifestation of mind. Electron waves 
have been called waves of probability by some thinkers and 
mere symbols by others. Couple this theory regarding 
waves of probability with the other current doctrine that 
science’s conclusions are merely probable and you have the 
view that the universe is probably made of probability, thus 
making our terrestrial careers precarious and problematic. 

The universal mind which for Jeans constitutes the back- 
ground for the ultimate realities (namely, the mathematical 
abstractions and formule of the new physics) is but another 
version and variation of the world-soul already referred to. 
Eddington as an idealist, is naturally embarrassed by the 
term reality, and makes a noble effort in his work, entitled 
The Nature of the Physical World, toward pointing out the 
frequently empty use that is made of this concept. The 
Scholastic can admit the truth of this indictment as directed 
against most of his contemporaries and can obviate the dif- 
ficulty by distinguishing between ideal existence or possi- 
bility and reality or objective existence, whether potential 
or actual. 

When Eddington commits himself to the statement that 
“mind is the first and most direct thing in our experience 
and all else is remote inference” (p. 281), he merely reiter- 
ates the position of Locke (who held that the object of 
knowledge is not a thing, but a mental state) and confines 
his mind within itself. One cannot refrain from putting 
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the old question: “How do you know there are things cor- 
responding to your ideas if you have never perceived any- 
thing but an idea?” 


Another instance of the epistemological interest of cur- 
rent science is to be found in the statement of Professor 
Denton (Scientific Monthly, March, 1932) to the effect that 
“the distinction between physical and spiritual is no doubt 
artificial and arbitrary for it belongs to discontinuity.” In 
other words, the debate in physics between the devotees of 
the continuum and the advocates of atomicity is an em- 
pirical application of the ancient metaphysical issue of 
the one and the many. 


VI. CONCLUSION. NEW SCHOLASTICISM AND CURRENT 
ANTI-REALISM 


What attitude should Neo-Scholastics assume toward con- 
temporary anti-realists? It would seem, inasmuch as most 
realists of today are but nominal realists, that Scholastic 
realism has little in common with its current namesake, 
whereas the spiritualistic metaphysic of Scholasticism has 
at least something in common with that of living idealism. 
However we may admire the hard-headed, common-sense, 
empiricism of the materialist, we should perhaps prefer the 
view which admits existence of mind and spirit even if it 
goes to the extreme of denying everything else. 

’ Recent realism has been too emphatically critical, too dog- 
matic, and intolerant. It has not been constructive or con- 
sistent. As Hoernlé puts it, “it is not so much untrue as 
inadequate.” Furthermore, there is bewilderment and con- 
fusion in the ranks of the realists. Professor Robinson 
accuses Santayana of ridiculing Absolutism and the “gen- 
teel tradition” and then promptly asserting what is its 
equivalent. Similarly it is noteworthy (as in Lovejoy’s 
defense of realistic dualism against the attacks of realistic 
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monists) that the realistic house is divided against itself. 
Professor Boodin, whose philosophy may be described as 
hylozoism or animism, regards himself as an empirical real- 
ist and a cosmic idealist. 

Certainly the most significant phase of anti-realism to- 
day is that which has developed out of the self-conscious 
science of these thirty years. It is important not merely 
because of its popular appeal and literary vogue but because 
it represents a new effort to solve the problem of the proper 
relationship between accident and substance, sense and in- 
tellect. The solution of this problem will enable us to 
answer the deeper question of the relation between matter 
and mind, creature and Creator. 


DANIEL C. O’GRADY. 


Notre Dame University, 
South Bend, Indiana. 
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ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


AFTERNOON SESSION—WEDNESDAY, DEC. 28, 1932, AT 2:30 P. M. 


DIVISION A: Epistemology. Leaders, JOHN J. TOOHEY AND 
FREDERICK A. MEYER. 


Problems: The knowing process and the thing known in New Realism, 
and truth and error in this system. 


Part I—The Knowing Process and the Thing Known in the 
New Realism. 


The title of this paper is taken from the introduction of The New 
Realism, in which the authors say: “The new realism is prima- 
rily a doctrine concerning the relation between the knowing pro- 
cess and the thing known.” (p. 2.) There is much in this intro- 
ductory chapter to which we can give a ready and cordial assent. Let 
the following quotations serve as specimens of our points of agree- 
ment: “The escape from subjectivism and the formulation of an 
alternative that shall be both remedial and positively fruitful consti- 
tutes the central pre-eminent issue for any realistic protagonist.” 
(p. 10.) “To understand [the meaning of the new realist’s relation- 
al theory] it is necessary to go back . . . to that primordial common 
sense which believes in a world that exists independently of the know- 
ing of it.” (p. 10.) “The realist believes that he thus discovers that 
the interrelation [between the thing known and the knower] is not 
responsible for the characters of the thing known. Being known is 
something that happens to a pre-existing thing. The characters of 
that pre-existing thing determine what happens when it is known.” 
(p. 34.) “In the end all things are known through being themselves 
brought directly into that relation in which they are said to be wit- 
nessed or apprehended.” (p. 35.) “[The new realist] regards analy- 
sis and conception as means of access to reality, and not as trans- 
formations or falsifications of it.” (p. 35.) 

The above quotations given some idea of the fundamental doctrine 
which the new realists propose to expound and defend. In outlining 
their mode of procedure they lay down some admirable rules, which, in- 
deed, are essential to clarity of thought and to the achievement of any 
substantial results in science or philosophy. They insist, for instance, 
upon a scrupulous use of words, exact definition, logical form, and the 
necessity of dealing with one question at a time if we are to avoid 
confusion. 

The new realists began their campaign at a time when the sub- 
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jectivists and the idealists were having it all their own way and were 
firmly entrenched in most of the educational centers of Europe and 
America. The inauguration of this campaign seemed a good omen. 
It opened up a hope that the principles for which the Scholastics 
have been contending for centuries would now gain a hearing in in- 
stitutions from which hitherto they had been excluded. So intense 
and successful was the attack of the new realists upon the idealistic 
position that the idealists were forced to reconstruct their defenses. 


But something went wrong. The new realist conducted his attack 
with a clearness of statement, a directness of aim, and a keenness of 
logic which were exhilarating. He had the bearing of a man who was 
dominated by a strong conviction and an inspiring vision. But sud- 
denly he flung away the weapons which had served him so well in the 
battle with the idealist. He abandoned common sense and that 
scrupulousness in the use of words upon which he had set such store. 
As one studies the maneuvers of the new realists, one gets the feel- 
ing that their efforts have been wasted, that their battle with the 
idealists was not a battle at all, but a mere beating of the air. That 
this feeling is justified is attested by three facts—their alliance with 
the skeptics, their rejection of the notion of substance, and their too 
heavy reliance upon abstractions. 


As to skepticism, it would be unfair to generalize and to accuse 
the whole body of new realists of formally adopting that attitude. 
But that is the impression which is conveyed again and again by their 
writings. Among the passages which might be cited to this effect is 
a notable one by Professor Spaulding. He is drawing up the list of 
propositions which constitute his platform and he lays down the fol- 
lowing: “While on the one hand no proposition is so certain that it 
can be regarded as exempt from examination, criticism, and the de- 
mand for proof, on the other hand, any proposition, if free from self- 
contradiction, may be true (in some system). In this sense every 
proposition is tentative, even those of this platform.” (The New Real- 
ism, p. 479.) That this statement represents the view of the six 
authors of The New Realism would seem to be implied in the follow- 
ing passage: ‘“‘Each list has a different author, but has been dis- 
cussed at length, revised, and agreed to by the other conferees. The 
six lists, therefore, though differently formulated, are held to repre- 
sent the same doctrines.” (Ibid., p. 472.) 


On reading this statement of Professor Spaulding’s one begins to 
wonder what has become of the original plan of operations and what 
is the objective at which the new realists are aiming. If “every 
proposition is tentative,” do not the propositions of the idealist de- 
serve this description as well as those of the new realist? If “any 
proposition may be true,” why attack any proposition? If “no propo- 
sition is so certain that it can be regarded as exempt from the demand 
for proof,” how are you going to start your polemic against the ideal- 
ist? Is not the idealist entitled, on your principle, to demand a proof 
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of everyone of your own propositions before you can employ any of 
them against him? And when are you going to stop proving? Where 
will you find a place for the “logical form” which was to be one of 
the rules of the game? Take the following proposition: “A propo- 
sition, to be true, must be free from self-contradiction.” Must this 
proposition, too, be regarded as subject to the demand for proof? The 
new realist has bound himself hand and foot; he has but succeeded 
in making argument impossible. 

Now, why could not the new realist be real? Why distort the im- 
memorial sense of the term “realist” by applying it to the advocates 
of such a doctrine as the above? Until the fashion arose of wresting 
words from their normal meaning, “realist” signified a man who held 
that the human mind gets at reality as it is and knows that it gets 
at it. It is largely true to say that the new and the critical realists 
would be more appropriately described by the name of hypothetical 
realist, for their position could be interpreted thus: ‘We know noth- 
ing, but if we did know anything, it would be something independent 
of mind.” And the same remark applies mutatis mutandis to the 
idealists. They should more properly be called hypothetical idealists. 
If their statements and arguments are analyzed, they will be found 
to express something like this: ‘‘We know nothing, but if we did 
know anything, it would be something dependent upon mind.” The 
realisms of recent birth are realistic, not in doctrine, but in desire. 
Mr. Bertrand Russell is ranked among the new realists, and Mr. 
Santayana calls himself a critical realist. This passes muster with- 
in the circle of philosophers who tolerate the misuse of words and 
names. But let anyone outside that circle call these two gentlemen 
realists, and he will be accused of sarcasm. 

The skeptical attitude is a fashion and nothing more. There is 
absolutely nothing to be said in its favor. It is unworthy of a phi- 
losopher to take up a position merely because it is fashionable. The 
true philosopher will not adopt a position without some ground in 
reason, and from the nature of the case there can be no argument for 
skepticism. 

And now as to substance. The new realists misinterpret the name 
and reject the thing. This may be seen from the following quota- 
tions: “The principle of substance betrays realism into the hands of 
its enemy.” (Perry, in The New Realism, p. 103.) “Matter analyzes 
out completely into mathematical entities, and leaves no residue by 
way of little material brickbats. A block of wood is ponderable, 
et cetera, but the shape, volume, physical masses, and electrical 
charges of which it is composed are not ponderable; ponderability 
being a property of, and deducible from, just these things in their 
organized completeness.” (Holt, ibid, pp. 368-9.) “The picture I wish 
to leave is of a general universe of being in which all things .. . 
subsist. The entities of this universe have no substance.” (Holt, ibid., 
p. 372.) “Would it not then have seemed to the uncritical mind, even 
as it does today, that a thing is not the mere aggregate of its qualities, 
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but that it includes a substratum in which these attributes inhere? 
. . » Would it not also seem to the uncritical and naive mind that 
things would affect one another, .. yet . . without prejudice to the self- 
identity of the substance-like substratum that is the ‘core’ of each?” 


(Spaulding, in The New Rationalism, pp. 32-3.) “[The Aristotelian] 
logic, we have found, is a logic of things—of attributes that inhere in 


an underlying substratum. ... It is a logic that is metaphysical in 
[the] derogatory meaning of the term. ... Modern logic and scien- 
tific method are characterized by a strong reaction against this entire 
‘substance point of view.’” (Ibid., pp. 270-1.) “The view which I am 
advocating is ... monism in the sense that it regards the world as 
composed of only one kind of stuff, namely, events.” (Russell in 
Philosophy, p. 282.) “It must be understood that the same reasons 
that lead to the rejection of substance lead also to the rejection of 
‘things’ and ‘persons’ as ultimately valid concepts.” (Ibid., p. 243.) 
“Everything in the world is composed of ‘events.’” (Ibid., p. 276.) 


The notion of substance which is conveyed by the foregoing cita- 
tions is a wrong one. It is certainly not the Scholastic notion. Had 
the new realists taken the trouble to consult the standard Scholastic 
writers, they would have discovered that they were fighting a man of 
straw and, moreover, that they were themselves, in their own strange 
way, upholding the doctrine of substance. In Scholastic philosophy 
substance is that which does not of itself require a subject to sustain 
it in existence. That is what it means, and all that it means. If, 
therefore, “shape,” “volume,” “electrical charges,” “events,” and the 
like do not require a subject to sustain them in existence, then each 
of them is a substance; and the new realists are in fact maintaining 
that the world is composed exclusively of substance. Again, it is in- 
accurate to say that substance is a “substratum in which attributes 
inhere.” Why, substance is itself an attribute, if anything is an 
attribute. “Attribute” is the abstract name for whatever can be predi- 
cated or affirmed of an object. To say of an object that it is a sub- 
stance is as emphatically to affirm an attribute of it as to say that it 
is red or that it is round. Substance occupies the place of honor in 
Aristotle’s list of categories or predicamenta. 


The error of the new realists concerning substance is intimately 
connected with their too facile use of the abstract term. By the ab- 
stract term I do not mean the general term, but the term which stands 
for an abstraction, though there are some terms which, besides being 
abstract, are also general. The test of a general term, which can be 
applied in the large majority of cases, is this, that the speech of the 
ordinary man sanctions its use in the plural. Thus “action” and 
“virtue” are examples of abstract general terms. If there is one 
counsel more than another which needs to be drilled into the student 
of philosophy at the present day, it is to beware of the abstract term. 
The abstract term is the worst mischief-maker in philosophy. It is 
chiefly responsible for the vast confusion which pervades the philo- 
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sophical world and for the endless quarrels and misunderstandings 
which have arisen there. You can play about with an abstract word 
and make it perform a thousand tricks. Now, there are no abstrac- 
tions in the external physical world: everything there is concrete. 
And if you cannot get a concrete word to designate anything you are 
referring to in that world, you may take it as a danger signal. 
Ninety-nine times out of a hundred it means that what you are refer- 
ring to is not there at all. Of course, the new realist is not the only 
offender in this matter. We, too, have had our lapses from the 
straight path. But the abandoned and unrepentant sinner is the 
idealist. He wallows in abstractions. That is why, in reading him, 
one has the feeling of being in a nightmare. 

The professional skeptic is not a skeptic in his private life or in 
his social relations. Skepticism is a pose. But it is skepticism and 
the excessive indulgence in abstractions which have caused the Babel 
that nowadays goes by the name of philosophy. Of course, it would 
be foolish and stupid to put an absolute veto upon the abstract word. 
Language would be impoverished without it; it is a necessity of 
normal civilized discourse. Nor is there any harm in employing it 
to describe concrete things any more than there is in the use of 
metaphor. In ordinary conversation and in literature people take in 
your meaning without difficulty and there is no risk of misunderstand- 
ing. But the mistake, the fatal mistake, is to imagine that, when 
you use an abstract word to denote an external object, you are speak- 
ing literally. Everyone understands you when you talk of the red- 
ness of the rose or of the straightness of the stick. It is you who are 
misled when you fancy that these are accurate and literal expres- 
sions. There is neither redness in the rose nor straightness in the 
stick. Redness and straightness are abstractions, and there are no 
abstractions in the stick or the rose. The eye does not perceive the 
redness of the rose; it perceives the red rose or the rose so far as it 
is red. 

There is a very simple test to be applied in this matter. Take any 
abstract word you please and set it down as the predicate of an 
affirmative proposition in which the subject stands for what everyone 
acknowledges to be an external object: you will find that your propo- 
sition makes nonsense. Thus, there is no sense in the proposition, 
“The rose is redness” or “The stick is straightness.” Since it is im- 
possible, by means of an affirmative proposition, to identify such a 
thing as redness or straightness with an object in the external world, 
this is a proof that there is no such thing in that world. It is no 
answer to this to bring forward the proposition, “A quality of the 
stick is straightness.” You are not here identifying straightness 
with an external object; you are identifying it with an abstrac- 
tion, for the word “quality” stands for an abstraction. Quality 
cannot be affirmed of anything which we all recognize as an 
object in the external world. Nor do you strenghthen your con- 
tention by declaring that a quality exists externally when it is in- 
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dividualized and that you individualize it by saying, “This quality 
of the stick is straightness.” You cannot bring a thing into physical 
existence merely by prefixing the word “this” to the term which stands 
for the thing. Otherwise you could bring a centaur into existence 
by saying, “This centaur has long fetlocks.” Supposing two persons 
who acknowledge the existence of an external world are having a 
dispute as to whether what is denoted by a given term is present in 
that world; there is only one way of settling the dispute, and that 
is, to determine whether the term can be employed as the predicate 
of an affirmative proposition and affirmed of something which the 
disputants agree is an external object. Doubtless in some cases the 
proposition will require proof; but the first thing to determine is 
whether it makes sense. 

We are perpetually confronted with such words as “point,” “in- 
stant,” “relation,” “motion,” “shape,” “collision,” “event,” dimension,” 
“direction.” These words are tossed to and fro in controversy as 
though they stood literally for objects in the external world, and this 
is what makes the controversy so hopeless. Everyone of these words 
stands for an abstraction. They are useful in pure mathematics; 
but, then, it is the business of pure mathematics to deal with abstrac- 
tions.1 When Professor Holt said that “matter analyzes out completely 
into mathematical entities,” he might as well have said that matter 
is composed of mathematical tests and rules of measurement. Liter- 
ally speaking, there is no motion in a body, or a collision between two 
locomotives, or a relation between father and son. When we speak 
literally, we say that a body moves or that it is a moving thing, that 
two locomotives collide, and that father and son are related. 

A few years ago some philosophers were discussing the question, 
Where is consciousness? One of them answered the question by ask- 
ing another, “Where is it not?” Professor Holt has this to say: 
“Consciousness, whenever localized at all (as it by no means always 
is) in space, is not in the skull, but it is ‘out there’ precisely wherever 
it appears to be.” (The New Realism, p. 353.) “Consciousness is, 
then, out there wherever the things specifically responded to are.” 
(Ibid., p. 354.) The impression conveyed by these sentences is that 
“consciousness” has been turned into a technical term and used by 
the writer in a sense of his own. But if this liberty be conceded to 
him, why may not another writer avail himself of the same liberty? 
And when this happens, how are the disputants to come to grips over 
one and the same issue? I am not altogether sure that I understand 
the meaning of Professor Holt’s words, but it does seem as if the 
question would be clarified if the abstract term were omitted and the 
question put in concrete language, thus: “Where is the conscious 
being?” and “Where is that of which he is conscious?” or rather 
“Where is that which he is conscious of contemplating?” 

1 What these words denote are, of course, realities; but they are abstract, not 
external physical realities, though they have a foundation in the external world. The 


determinations of mathematics must first be translated back into concrete terms be- 
fore they can be considered a true description of the world outside of us. 
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In a large number of cases the origin of the abstract word is to 
be ascribed to a desire for brevity, a desire to let a single word stand 
for a whole sentence. We are continually converting the concrete 
predicate of a proposition into an abstract word and allowing this 
to do service for the proposition. We say, for instance: “Astrono- 
mers have demonstrated that the earth is round” and “Jones is con- 
vinced that the rose is red;” and afterwards we say: “Astronomers 
have demonstrated the roundness of the earth” and “Jones is con- 
vinced of the redness of the rose.” ‘The roundness of the earth” and 
“the redness of the rose” are handy forms of expression, much handier 
in continuous discourse than the propositions for which they stand. 
But we fall into a fallacy when we forget that “roundness” and 
“redness” stand, for propositions, and not for something which is in 
the earth and the rose. 

At one moment a person will say: “George admits that wood is 
ponderable, that grass is green, and that gold is a substance;” at an- 
other moment he will put it in this way: “George admits the pondera- 
bility of wood, the greenness of grass, and the substantiality of gold.” 
“The ponderability of wood,” “the greenness of grass,” and “the sub- 
stantiality of gold” have here exactly the same meaning respectively 
as “Wood is ponderable,” “Grass is green,” and “Gold is a substance.” 
When the philosopher has obtained a phrase in place of a proposition, 
some imp of perversity prompts him to declare that wood is not a 
ponderable thing but that it possesses ponderability, and that grass 
is not a green thing but that it possesses greenness. The new realist 
is forbidden to say that gold is a substance; but now that he has 
found an abstract word to replace ‘“‘substance,” he may perhaps be 
permitted to say that gold possesses substantiality. He is permitted 
to say that it possesses solidity. Before he realizes what has hap- 
pened, he will find himself executing the gyrations of the idealist. 

Let the philosopher, then, have done with the folly of skepticism; 
let him resume a normal human existence after his long orgy in the 
land of abstractions; and he will find that he has rid himself of three 
quarters of his problems, and—what is by no means an unimportant 
point—he will begin to speak a language which a man of intelligence 
can understand. 

One word in conclusion. Our philosophy is the only one that has 
a rightful claim to the name of realism. It is the only philosophy 
that does not do violence to common sense. If it is to have a designa- 
tion that shall discriminate it from the present-day systems which 
have usurped its name, it should be called common sense realism. 
Common sense is not everything in philosophy, but it is the foundation. 
No system can endure which is not built upon that foundation. Sys- 
tem after system arises with an initial appeal to common sense and 
then proceeds to undermine its foundation. The intellect of the aver- 
age man resents the desecration and impatiently brushes aside the 
framework of unrealities which have been pieced together by the in- 
novator and reinstates common sense in its traditional position. That 
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is the story of the rise and fall of philosophical systems. In recent 
works on philosophy common sense realism has been nicknamed 
“naive” and treated with contempt. But let it be remembered that 
common sense is backed by the wisdom of the ages, and philosophy 
has little or no meaning if it is not a love of wisdom. 
JOHN J. TOOHEY. 
Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 


Part II—Truth and Error in the New Realism 


To the ordinary man of sound common sense, the man in the street, 
as he is called, truth and error present little or no difficulty. Like 
knowledge itself, with which they are so intimately connected, they are 
for him, not problems, but obvious facts of his everyday experience. 
And because they at least appear to him so very simple and obvious, he 
accepts them just as he accepts all other similar facts of experience, 
without question, without any profound reflection, without scrutiny. 
If he be asked, perchance, What is truth? What is error? What is 
knowledge? he can only express his surprise that such questions 
should be asked of him. An attempt to make him give any very 
definite answer by way of accurate definitions will almost invariably 
end in complete failure. Yet, unable though he usually proves to be 
either to state the exact meaning of his terms or to give a scientific 
explanation of the how and the why, he knows that he knows; and 
no subtleties of the philosopher can take from him or even shake his 
firm conviction that in and through knowledge the nature and the 
beauty of the outside world are somehow revealed to him. He knows, 
too, and is certain that in spite of occasional failures his mind is 
generally trustworthy, because it represents things not only as they 
appear but as they really are. While ready to admit, therefore, that 
errors and mistakes have occurred in the past and no doubt will occur 
in the future, he has within him the absolute indestructible convic- 
tion that in the course of his life he has acquired true knowledge of 
many things and thus gained possession of a great number of differ- 
ent truths to which he yields the full unhesitating assent of his mind. 

All will agree, I think, that the above presents a fairly accurate 
picture of the mental condition of the plain ordinary man the wide 
world over. Does he know whence he gets these convictions and how 
they are to be accounted for? Does he attach any meaning to the terms 
“truth” and “error” which he is constantly using? Suppose we try 
to find out. Let us apply the Socratic test and ask him, When we 
judge that snow is white, that Mr. Roosevelt was elected president, 
that 2 plus 2 equals 4, are our judgments true or false?—“They are 
true judgments, of course.”—Very good. But precisely what does that 
mean? Those judgments are positive assertions. Are they not?— 
“Yes; they are.”—If they are positive assertions, what do we really 
want to say when we make them? Do we mean to affirm that the 
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whiteness of snow, the election of Mr. Roosevelt, and the mathe- 
matical relationship between 2 plus 2 and 4, are mere representations 
or ideas that exist in the mind only and have no reference to the ob- 
jective order of things, or, on the contrary, that our ideas and conse- 
quent judgments represent things and their relations that either ex- 
ist or are at least real quite independently of our thoughts about 
them? In other words, do we mean to assert that the whiteness of 
snow, for instance, is merely an idea in the mind, or that whiteness 
is a real attribute of that something outside we call snow?—“I have 
no doubt but that we really mean to assert the latter.”—Well, if then 
I say, judgments are true when they represent things and their rela- 
tions as they really are, and truth of knowledge, therefore, consists 
in the agreement or correspondence of our judgments with things 
they represent, will you accept that as a definition of truth?—“Yes; 
that expresses my idea of truth perfectly.” 

We have a clear idea of truth. Can you tell me what is meant by 
error?—“Error is, of course, the opposite of truth; but just what it 
consists in and how it comes about I do not understand cleariy.”— 
Well; let us see. Take the case of a man who travelling through a 
desert is subject to a mirage, and then judges that there is water in 
front of him, or the case of a man who for the first time observes 
the well-known phenomenon of a straight object, say an oar, partly 
in and partly out of water, and then judges that the oar is broken. 
Both judgments are erroneous; are they not?—“‘Yes; they are.”—And 
is not the error in either case due to the fact that the man judges 
the object to be, not as it really is, but as it appears to him?—“Yes; 
both those errors certainly came about in that way.”—Is it conceiv- 
able that errors should arise in any other way?—“I cannot think of 
any other way.”—We may say, then, may we not? that by its erron- 
eous judgments the mind in some way distorts or misrepresents 
things, and hence that error consists in the positive lack of agree- 
ment or correspondence between the judgment and its object.—“Yes, 
that seems to be the true notion of error.” 

There is only one further question I should like to ask: How did 
you obtain these notions of truth and of error?—“That I do not know. 
As far as I know I always had them, only not, so clearly defined as 
now.”—Shall we try to find out how they were obtained?—“By all 
means.”—Let us proceed then in this way. When you judge, e. g., 
that snow is white, are you absolutely certain that the thing is as you 
judge it to be?—“I am absolutely certain.”—-You have no fear or 
misgiving that snow may possibly not be white?—“None whatever.”— 
Why are you so absolutely certain?—“Because if I were not I could 
not assert it in so positive and categorical a fashion. If I had any 
doubt about it I would say ‘Perhaps, the snow is white,’ or ‘It is 
probably white;’ I could not say, ‘It is white.’”—Does it not follow 
from this that in every one of its judgments the mind recognizes and 
claims its conformity with objective reality?—“It would seem that it 
does.”—Even in its erroneous judgments?—“I don’t quite see that.”— 
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Is it not evident that even in its erroneous judgments the mind has 
at least the subjective impression that things really are as it judges 
them to be? Erroneous judgments, too, are expressed by way of posi- 
tive categorical assertions.—“I see it now.”—It is quite true to say, 
then, that the idea of truth is implicitly contained in every act of 
judgment; and hence that truth as well as its opposite, error, are 
primitive notions which man spontaneously forms as soon as he be- 
gins to use his intellectual power of judging. 

The ordinary man, as you see, does not differ very much from the 
young slave Plato speaks of. All his answers are just those he is 
expected to give. Fortunately we steered him in such a way that he 
did not commit himself to the theory of innate ideas. It can not be 
questioned, however, that his is the common-sense view of the matter. 
He finds it to be, moreover, the only view which in last analysis ade- 
quately satisfies the pragmatic test itself, because it is the only view, 
experience teaches him, which he can accept as the basic principle of 
conduct and which, when thus accepted, enables him not only to bring 
the practical side of his nature into conformity with the intellectual, 
but also fully to meet all the various demands and exigencies of his 
everyday life. Fortunate, too, is this man of plain common sense, and 
greatly to be envied. Before his mind is confused by philosophical 
theories and speculations he is as contented with his simple faith as 
was that primitive man of Rousseau’s imagination ere the itch for 
self-improvement lured him away from the “pleasant ease of shady 
retreats by running waters” to the complexities of community life. 

It must be quite evident, however, that this common-sense view 
is altogether too simple and naive to be accepted by our twentieth 
century philosophers. If it were true, the problem of truth and error 
would not be what it is claimed to be, “one of the most complicated 
problems in philosophy.” It would follow, moreover, that the human 
mind, in all its operations, is wholly dependent upon external reality, 
subject to the sway of objective norms and standards. Where in that 
case would be its boasted godlike independence, its originality, its 
creative power? Hence the modern professor of philosophy, if he 
does not reject the plain man’s viewpoint altogether, looks upon it 
with suspicion and distrust. Nor is his mental attitude in this as in 
other matters greatly to be wondered at. For is he not a man who, 
whatever he may think about the great St. Paul of Tarsus in other 
respects, is at least like him in this, that, having reached the age of 
full intellectual maturity, he has made an end of all childish ways? 
And as the acknowledged representative of the highest intellectual 
culture at our great institutions of learning, is it not his special 
mission to show our young men and young women who in reverent 
awe sit at his feet and drink in the words of wisdom that flow like 
honey from his lips, how to throw off together with all other crudities 
and uncouth ways of immature adolescents their naiveté and innocence 
of mind and replace them by what is today looked upon as the very 
hall mark of a truly civilized man and woman, a thoroughly sophisti- 
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cated, critical, yea, skeptical attitude of mind towards all things 
simple? 

To the overpowering influence of Immanuel Kant upon modern 
thought it is chiefly due that truth has become the problem it is today. 
This great philosopher introduced an entirely different conception 
of truth, and effected what he himself calls a “Copernican revolu- 
tion” in philosophy. In the preface to “The Critique of Pure Reason” 
he explains the nature of this revolution: “In metaphysical specula- 
tion it has always been assumed that all our knowledge must con- 
form to objects. ... The time has now come to ask whether better 
progress may not be made by supposing that objects must conform to 
our knowledge. ... Our suggestion is similar to that of Copernicus 
in astronomy, who, finding it impossible to explain the movements of 
the heavenly bodies on the supposition that they turned round the 
spectator, tried whether he might not succeed better by supposing the 
spectator to revolve and the stars to remain at rest.” 

Kant thus changed the traditional concept of truth into its oppo- 
site. The traditional view holds that the human mind must conform 
and adapt itself to the objects known, so that objective reality is the 
real ground and measure of the truth of its knowledge. Kant, on 
the other hand, claims that truth consists in the conformity of the 
object known with the mind, so that the object as known is produced 
by the mind, i. e., the mind does not depend upon the object, but the 
object depends upon the mind. “He was seemingly unaware,” as Dr. 
C. Willems remarks, “the role we play according to his revolutionary 
theory is just the reverse of that assigned us by his great fellow 
countryman, Copernicus. Kant makes the whole universe revolve 
round the sun of his intelligence, whereas Copernicus has the earth 
and us with it turn round the sun. The latter holds the heliocentric, 
the former the geocentric, or rather the anthropocentric viewpoint.” 

The New Realism arose as a protest against this subjectivism 
inaugurated by Kant and further developed by Hegel and his follow- 
ers. But, like many other protests and attempts at reform, it falls 
into the opposite extreme and effects nothing but the destruction of 
the very thing it seeks to reform. This purely negative result of 
protest is most evident in the New Realist’s attempted explanation of 
truth and error. To be convinced that this assertion is no exaggera- 
tion we need but take the statements of the New Realists in regard 
to this matter and analyse them. Let us proceed to do so. 

Here are the words of one of them, William Pepperell Montague: 
“TI hold that the true and the false are respectively the real and the 
unreal, considered as objects of a possible belief or judgment. There 
is, that is to say, the same difference between what is real and what 
is true as between George Washington and President George Wash- 
ington. President George Washington refers to Washington in a 
certain relation to our government. George Washington denotes pre- 
cisely the same individual without calling attention to the presidential 
relation.” A truly amazing statement by one who evidently wishes to 
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be taken seriously! So amazing is it, in fact, that after reading the 
passage for the first time we stop in sheer bewilderment and ask our- 
selves, Does he really mean what the words seem to imply? If he 
does, there probably is in all philosophical literature no more glaring 
example of an attempt to change the ordinarily accepted meaning of 
terms, their connotation and their denotation, in order to make facts 
fit a theory. All doubts as to his real meaning are removed when 
a little further on we read: “There would be no serse in calling an 
act of belief as such either true or false. It is always because of what 
is believed that the belief is true or false. Belief borrows its truth 
or falsity from its object or content. When we speak of a belief as 
true we mean that the thing believed is a fact, is real, is so, is true.” 
And again: “Truth and falsity never attach to judgments or beliefs 
as acts, but to propositions or objects.” 

How, then, does he explain the obvious fact, which he himself does 
not deny, that in our everyday speech we constantly attribute truth 
and error to our mental acts of judging and believing. We do so, he 
claims, by reason of the verbal fallacy of psychophysical metonymy, 
on account of the inveterate habit we have formed of using words 
which signify actions when we really mean the objects of these ac- 
tions. According to this explanation, when I say, “My judgment is 
true,” I really mean to say, “The thing about which I judge is true, is 
real.” Is that really the case? To avoid all confusion it may be well 
to define the exact point at issue. That in the expression of our 
thoughts we frequently make use of the psychophysical metonymy 
mentioned by Professor Montague is perfectly true. Very often when 
we employ the terms “perception,” “thought,” “judgment,” “belief,” 
and the like, which properly denote the mental acts of perceiving, 
thinking, judging, believing, we really mean the objects of these acts— 
that something which we perceive, of which we think, about which we 
judge, which we believe. We constantly use words in this way be- 
cause mental acts and their objects are merely two different aspects 
of one and the same reality: the act by which we know is identical 
with the object as known. Thus the mental phenomenon called “per- 
ception,” considered subjectively, is a mental act; considered in its 
objective reference, it is the object as perceived. Hence both aspects 
are called by one and the same name. It must be noticed, however, 
that it is only the object as known, not necessarily as it is in itself, 
that receives the same name as the act by which it is known. 

Now, it is easily possible that this distinction between the object 
as known and that object as it is independently of knowing it be 
lost sight of. The tendency to confuse the two is a danger against 
which every exact thinker, but especially the epistemologist, must be 
continually on his guard. How great this danger is we only realize 
when we see to how many otherwise brilliant minds it proved a pit- 
fall. It is found in Plato when he calls that which corresponds to the 
universal concept an idea. It lies at the root of the esse est percipi 
of Bishop Berkeley. It explains to a very large extent the subjecti- 
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vistie and idealistic trends of modern thought. When Hegel and his 
followers identify objective reality with the conscious states of the 
subject, what is the basis of their erroneous theory but the evident 
confusion of objects as they exist outside the mind and objects as they 
exist in the mind. 

All this being granted, the point at issue is, Do we or do we not 
use the word “judgment,” for instance, in a metonymous or “bor- 
rowed” sense when we attribute truth and falsity to it? If it was 
left to the man of even ordinary intelligence to decide, there can be 
no doubt as to what the decision would be. His verdict is the pro- 
nouncement of sound common sense justified by analysis and reflec- 
tion. What do we really mean when we call a judgment true or false? 
Unless we use the term “judgment” in a purely objective sense, as no 
doubt we sometimes do, we mean and everybody understands us to 
mean that the mental act we call judgment represents or does not 
represent its object as that object is in the objective order of things, 
that the mind in its act of judging conforms or does not conform to 
objective reality. Is not this the reason why we are justified in using 
the adverbial forms of “true” and “false” to modify the very process 
of judging? To judge that the earth is round is to judge truly; to 
judge that it is flat is to judge falsely. Again, if “true” and “false” 
do not attach to the mental act of judging but to the object about 
which we judge, how can we explain the fact that a previous false 
judgment may be rectified and become true? According to the logical 
implication of Professor Montague’s theory, the change is in the object, 
so that the unreal has become real. That is clearly impossible, for 
the new realist himself admits that knowledge in no way affects the 
object known. Hence the change must have occurred in the mental 
act: It can only consist in this, that the mind has rectified its repre- 
sentation of the object. That this is our idea of the change involved 
is clearly indicated by the language we use to express it: we say that 
we have changed our judgment on the matter. We certainly do not 
mean by such an expression that we have in any way changed the 
object about which we judged. 

Is there any foundation for the identification of the true and the 
false with the real and the unreal, respectively? It surely would be 
absurd to claim that, without changing the meaning, we can ever sub- 
stitute “real” and “unreal” for “true” and “false.” Nor does Pro- 
fessor Montague explicitly state this. We can make such substitu- 
tion, he says, only in regard to the object as known. But we may 
ask, Can even the object as known ever be unreal? Can it ever be any- 
thing but real? Can we ever judge or even think about the unreal at 
all except that it is identical with itself, that it is simply nothing? 
That the real must be the basis of every true judgment, is, of course, 
perfectly true. But that is true of the false judgment, too, because 
we can neither judge nor think about anything but the real. Is there, 
then, nothing unreal in a faise judgment? Yes; there is a certain 
unreality in every false judgment; and it is precisely the implicit 
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assertion of that unreality that makes it false. Let us take an ex- 
ample to see what is the only conceivable reason of calling a false 
judgment unreal. The well-known phenomenon of an oar partly sub- 
merged in water we gave a moment ago will serve our purpose. What 
actually occurs when we experience that phenomenon may be sum- 
marily described somewhat as follows: Rays of light reflected from 
different parts of the oar and passing through two different media, 
air and water, impinge upon the eye, and ultimately produce the 
sense-impression or image of a broken oar somewhere in the nervous 
system. Now, let us suppose that on the strength of that sense-im- 
pression the mind, too, forms the idea of a broken oar and, following 
its natural tendency, refers the idea back to the object that occasioned 
it. If the mind goes no further there can be no question of unreality 
or error. Both enter, however, as soon as the mind takes the next 
step and affirms that the idea to which the object gave rise repre- 
sents that object as it really is. It is precisely this correspondence 
of the idea with the object outside the mind that is both unreal and 
untrue. 

According to Professor Holt, too, truth and falsity attach, not to 
the judgment as a mental act, but to “propositions or objects;” that 
is, they belong wholly to the objective order of things. Truth lies 
in the consistency, falsity in the inconsistency of propositions or ob- 
jects. As he himself says: “... that all errors are of knowledge is 
true merely by definition, since contrariety or contradiction is called 
‘error’ only when it occurs in some person’s field of consciousness.” 
Here is an example of what he calls “error:” “A law of motion 
states always that a physical particle (or series of them) moves (or 
shall move) thus and so. If now two wave-motions are progressing 
along the same straight line and toward each other, there will be a 
moment when a certain particle will be ‘acted on’ by both motions at 
once. The law of one motion will state that the particle moves up 
(or shall move up), while that of the other motion states that it moves 
down (or shall move down) at the same moment. Each law opposes 
the other, and although the relation is called one of contrariety, this 
contrariety is in fact more than contradiction; for if one law says 
up, the other not only says not up, but further specifies down. Logic 
cannot show a negation more thorough. And while the impossible- 
unthinkable does not happen, the result which is characteristic of all 
contradictions ensues, namely, zero motion; or in the cases of differ- 
ent amounts of energy, one motion is reduced toward zero by as much 
as the opposing motion has energy to contradict it.” 

“The case is paralleled in the game of chess, where the laws gov- 
erning the moves of the several men often come in contradiction with 
the rule that no two men shall simultaneously occupy one square. To 
meet this case a further law declares that the second comer shall 
‘take’ or annihilate the earlier occupant; and the whole game hinges 
on such contradictions.” 

Passages such as these make comment wellnigh impossible. 
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If what he calls contradictions and errors are really such, his 
and our minds run in opposite grooves; we and he speak wholly 
different languages in which we can not understand each other. We 
can only throw up our hands in sheer despair and pray to be delivered 
from the New Realism. 

Idealism and the New Realism are thus seen to be extreme oppo- 
site poles of thought. If the former is extreme subjectivism, the latter 
is extreme objectivism. While the former says that truth and error 
consist in coherence and non-coherence between purely subjective 
states of mind, the latter claims that they consist in coherence and 
non-coherence between objects. According to the former all ideas are 
partly true and partly false; according to the latter things or objects 
are partly true and partly false. The logical result of either is skepti- 
cism. Unless we hold that truth and error are in the mind, but only 
in so far as mind is related to things that exist independently of the 
mind, the certain possession of truth is impossible, knowledge of any 
kind is impossible. In order to have knowledge there must be both 
mind and objective reality: only when these two are brought into 
conscious relationship can there be truth or error. 

FREDERICK A. MEYER. 

Detroit University, 

Detroit, Mich. 





SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION IN DIVISION A 
(By JOHN O. RIEDL) 


Part I 


Dr. James H. Ryan opened the first part of the discussion by in- 
quiring what the board of six neo-realists meant by saying that every 
proposition is tentative. 

Father Toohey replied that they meant every proposition, even 
their own platform, was tentative. 

Dr. Ryan: We should distinguish between realism as a theory of 
abstraction and realism in an epistemological sense. 

Father Toohey: I recognize the distinction. I spoke so much of 
abstractions—I do not condemn them, by any means—because I 
thought it advantageous to emphasize the test whereby they can be 
recognized. Realism as a theory of abstractions would lead spe- 
cifically to the problem of universals and would require more distinc- 
tions, such as that between concrete universal ideas and abstract uni- 
versal ideas: my idea of man is concrete; my idea of virtue is 
abstract. 

Dr. Augustine Walsh: The first half of (your) book on logic 
treats fully of hypothetical reasoning. Why should you object to the 
realists being hypothetical? 
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Father Toohey: Do not forget that the minor proposition in valid 
hypothetical reasoning is categorical. 

Dr. Walsh: But you start none the less with an antecedent and 
work to a consequent. Now, why can you not start with a conse- 
quent, which you know exists, and work back to antecedents. That is 
what the new realists do. Russell says he sees a real sun and then 
he proceeds to find “events” that make it up. 

Father Toohey: But what are these events? 

Dr. Walsh: Perhaps Professor Sellars, of the University of 
Michigan, our guest today, would tell us. 

Professor Roy W. Sellars: There is not much agreement among 
the new realists on this point. Montague says that a thing is made 
up of a group of universals. Holt says the same. Russell goes to- 
ward nominals. G. E. Moore stresses sense data and sensibilia— 
hypothetical ones. Events, then, are of the same nature as sense data. 

Dr. Walsh: The reason for the hypothetical feature of the new 
realists seems to me to be this: They admit that there is mind and 
reality, and then they search for a third mind to see both mind and 
reality and to check on the correspondence. This is impossible. Hence 
they must hold everything as hypothetical. 

Dr. Gerald Phelan: What is the logical function of an abstract 
term? 

Father Toohey: It is necessary to distinguish abstract terms 
which are merely abstract and those which are also general. Virtue 
is abstract and also general. Justice is abstract, but not general; it 
has no plural. The function of a general term is that it can be used 
as a middle term in a syllogism. 

Dr. Phelan: But what is its relation to reality? 

Father Tovhey: A reality or real object is one made up of a 
number of elements which coalesce into a unity, whereas the unreal is 
made up of elements which do not coalesce into a unity. Thus circle 
is real; so also square. But a square circle is not a reality; it cannot 
coalesce into a unity. An abstraction is a reality in the sense in which 
I have defined reality. Thus circle is abstract, but real. 

Dr. Phelan: What do you mean by coherent? 

Father Toohey: Coherent not as a system of philosophy is coher- 
ent, but as a reality is. 

Dr. Phelan: What reality is consciousness? 

Father Toohey: An abstract reality. 

Dr. Phelan: What are the elements that coalesce to make it up? 

Father Toohey: In practice it is not always possible to tell im- 
mediately what elements coalesce to make a reality. One should never 
define arbitrarily. In defining a term like “consciousness” one would 
have to find out first where the term is applied. Thus my definition 
of reality, too, must be tested to see if it fits where the term is ap- 
plied. Being is a reality, yet I do not know its elements. 
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Dr. Phelan: But I cannot see being, whereas I can experience 
consciousness. Is that pulpit being? 

Father Toohey: No; it is a being. 

Dr. Phelan: Why the a? 

Father Toohey: Being-in-general has no existence except as an 
object of thought. Beings, however, do exist. In the same way con- 
sciousness is a reality, but not a concrete reality. 

Dr. Ryan: Abstract words are useful. We can live without them, 
but we cannot philosophize without them. 


Part II 


Dr. A. Walsh opened the discussion in this part: We might con- 
veniently divide different thories of truth and error into the following 
four classes: (1) those which state that truth changes from time to 
time; (2) those like Montague’s which view error as a way to truth, 
erroneous opinions being valuable until they are found to be wrong; 
(3) the Aristotelian view that error occurs through a fallacy in rea- 
soning; (4) Kant’s antinomies, which are mere correction in the mind. 
Thus a man goes out one night and sees the moon large at the horizon, 
but getting smaller as it rises. Mathematics and the laws of physics 
assure him that the moon does not change in size. He makes the 
necessary correction of his opinion. Then on the very next night he 
goes out and sees the same change in the moon’s size. Thus the error 
seems to lie in the faculty, and no correction of the faculty is possible. 
Perhaps what we here find true of sensation may also be true of our 
reason. Russell says that correcting an error of sense requires a 
sense, and thus we can make no progress along that line at all. 

Father Meyer: The senses necessarily get the impressions which 
they get. You cannot carry this over to the realm of the intellect, 
for the intellect is a spiritual power. 

Dr. A. Walsh: But the intellect builds on sense impressions. What 
would correct the intellect if it would by nature have distorted views? 

Father Meyer: A power of nature necessarily acts as it does. 
Nature does not act in vain. 

Dr. Jas. H. Ryan: How do you prove that the intellect is by na- 
ture capable of truth? 

Father Meyer: I cannot prove it. It is self-evident. 

Dr. Ryan: It is self-evident that we think, but not that we think 
rightly. 

Father Gerard Esser: The principle of contradiction is evidence 
of the truth of my reasoning. 

Father Leo Keeler: It is unfair to put the question as it has been 
put, if we intend to stay within Scholastic bounds. Two plus two 
equals four, and you cannot prove it. 

Dr. Walsh: Yet Socrates puts it down as an insoluble problem that 
one plus one equals two. Kant says the same about five and seven 
equalling twelve. 
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Father Keeler. Scholastics need not answer in Platonic terms. 

Dr. Walsh: True, but in these propositions there is something 
in the predicate that is not in the subject. This compounding process 
of the mind is present in Scholastic theories, but is never brought out. 

Father Keeler: I think we should have distinguished the two 
senses in which the word error is used: (1) error in the scientific 
sense, as an upset of theories, and (2) error in the absolute. Mon- 
tague, in speaking of error as useful until we do get to the truth, 
means scientific error. For the epistemologist, however, the problem 
is error in the second sense. 

Dr. Ryan: What is Mercier’s view? 

Dr. Phelan: Mercier is the sixth meditation of Descartes trans- 
lated into French, and Mercier did not know it. 

Father Keeler: All modern coherence theories assume somewhere 
or other the old definition of truth as given in the Scholastic repre- 
sentation theory. ... There is, however, danger in an appeal to 
common sense as a criterion of truth. 

Father Meyer: I agree. But those judgments of the man-in-the- 
street which are within the scope of his powers are valid as evidence. 

Father Martin: It seems to me we should determine first what we 
must know. We must know we exist and we cannot act as if we did 
not. From a start such as this we can then find out what we can 
know. 

Mrs. John Riedl: Is the new realism a theory of epistemology or 
of metaphysics? Montague’s statement that truth is in objects rather 
than in judgments would seem to imply that the new realists are not 
concerned so much with the problem of knowledge as with the prob- 
lem of being. 

Father Meyer: It is primarily a theory of metaphysics. 

Mrs. Riedl: Then the term “realism” is not used in the same 
sense in which it is used in Scholastic philosophy? 

Father Meyer: No. 

Mrs. Riedl: Might not the third mind which Dr. Walsh says new 
realists are looking for to check the correspondence between mind and 
object be what Scholastic philosophy has in the mind of God viewed 
as the ultimate foundation of all truth? 

Dr. Walsh: Yes; and what Hegel has in his absolute mind. Scho- 
lastics, in trying to solve their epistemological difficulties, too often 
read into the human mind what their philosophizing tells them would 
be in an absolute mind; whereas scientists get ahead by simply taking 
for granted that what they know, they know. But even the view of 
the scientist is fast becoming a search for experimental or mathe- 
matical checks. 

Mrs. Riedl: If the new realist’s answer to the problem of knowl- 
edge is skepticism, how does he get to the external world? 

Dr. Phelan: Must not the existence of the external universe be 
assumed? 

Dr. Walsh: It must evidence itself. 
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Dr. Phelan: But the principle of contradiction, which is the foun- 
dation of knowledge, is itself a law of the mind and not of reality. The 
first question in epistemology is not what can I know but what do I 
know. Descartes said I can know mathematics, and so whatever is 
not mathematics is unknowable. Modern philosophy has followed 
him in its effort to determine what man can know. The question at 
the bottom of modern philosophy is therefore a psuedo question. 


Father Toohey: There is no valid argument for doubting the 
existence of the external world. The question which modern philoso- 
phers have been trying to solve is therefore this: Supposing there 
were no evidence for the external world, how could we get to know it? 


Professor Roy W. Sellars: Two things started modern philosophy 
on its downward course toward idealism: (1) the Copernican theory 
casting doubt on sensation and (2) Galileo’s distinction between pri- 
mary and secondary qualities of sense. Both lead to skepticism. Mr. 
Eddington proposes the same problem when he speaks of his two 
tables: (1) the table as perceived by the senses—a continuous some- 
thing, and (2) the table of science—full of electrons which are sep- 
arated by comparatively large distances. You cannot merely decry 
skepticism; you must meet it. How would a neo-Scholastic meet 
Descartes’ skepticism? 

Dr. Phelan: He would distinguish between quantitative, qualita- 
tive and entitative abstraction. Science must and should proceed with 
the knowledge that it deals with reality on a lower level of abstrac- 
tion than does philosophy. 

Professor Sellars: I am in sympathy with the statement that we 
must start with the problem as to what we do know, rather than what 
we can know. 

Dr. Walsh: Dr. Phelan has given the right answer, but will it 
prove convincing? Perhaps it would help if we found out what threw 
philosophers off the track. 

Dr. Phelan: That would necessitate our reading Descartes and 
Kant, which we have not done thus far. 

Father Keeler: The last statements which Dr. Phelan made seem 
to justify a Scholastic critica. 

Dr. Phelan: Partially. 

Professor Sellars: I have a question regarding the correspondence 
theory of truth. What is the difference between Locke and the Scho- 
lastics? The points that ideas are the results of activities of the 
mind and that we know things through those ideas seem to cause no 
difficulty. The question is whether one can know without knowing 
that he knows. Scholastics seem to rely upon a kind of natural light. 
If this is what they do, they would not need a criteriology in addition. 
If, however, they claim that they do not know immediately that their 
ideas are true, how can they ever get to know them as true? 

Dr. Phelan: Scholastic epistemology is dependent on the onto- 
logical theory of matter and form. A real object is an incarnate idea. 
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In our knowing we simply excarnate the idea which constitutes the 
essential nature of the object known. 

Professor Sellars: How can there be error? 

Dr. Phelan: There never is error in the apprehension of quid- 
dities. It is only when the mind inserts itself between two quiddities 
that error creeps in. Otherwise there is an infallible grasp by the 
mind. 

Father Keeler: A theory of self-certification need not be a blan- 
ket theory, but may affect only some knowledge. Thus error can 
creep in. 

Professor Sellars: My question regarding error is not with re- 
gard to the laws of logic, but the laws of physics. I accept the first 
as evident. 

Dr. Phelan: The laws of physics require experience and test for 
their verification. 

Professor Sellars: Then I quite agree. 

Dr. Phelan: By the apprehension of a quiddity we know what a 
physical reality is, but not all about it. We gradually get more quid- 
dities that modify the first. ... Regarding the theory of illumination: 
that is also Scholastic, more specifically Augustinian. 

(At the suggestion of Dr. Ryan, the discussion was closed.) 


Division B: Philosophy of Nature. Leaders, GEORGE H. DERRY and 
U. A. HAUBER. 


Problem: The present status of the Vitalism-Mechanism discussion. 
Summary of Discussion. 


Dr. George H. Derry (Marygrove College) opened the meeting with 
a defense of vitalism. He outlined the Scholastic method (finding the 
facts, then your principles; applying principles to facts; guarding 
against contradicting yourself); then he sketched the “deadly paral- 
lel” of two sets of observed phenomena, the one peculiar to beings 
popularly known as “living”, the other characteristic of non-living 
things. He mentioned that Haldane’s Mechanism, Life and Mind was 
not the best exposition of the vitalistic position, for Haldane rejects 
both vitalism and mechanism. He opposes mechanism because it fails 
to explain the peculiar effects we notice in organisms, self-mainte- 
nance and self-improvement; he opposes vitalism because unknown 
physical and chemical powers might be able to explain vital phenome- 
na. But, said Dr. Derry, the radical divergence of vital and non- 
vital effects, on the basis of agere sequitur esse, demands an adequate 
cause, which can only be some sort of vital principle in living things. 

Dr. U. H. Hauber (St. Ambrose College) announced that his de- 
fense of mechanism would be from the scientist’s point of view. He 
had prepared a rather lengthy paper, but he decided to speak in- 
formally, following the headings of his mimeographed paper without 
attempting to read all he had written. He took his stand on “theistic 
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mechanism”, declaring that only a theist could be a mechanist, and 
that Haldane’s rejection of mechanism was necessitated by his rejec- 
tion of theism to begin with. Dr. Hauber insisted that scientists, who 
thought they knew all about the forces of matter before radioactivity 
thrust itself upon them, now realize that they know very little of the 
forces inherent in matter. To him, therefore, it seemed entirely with- 
in the range of consistent philosophizing to say that the Creator may 
have endowed matter with the natural power of producing the effects 
which are said to be peculiarly vitalistic, so that, given the proper 
conditions, matter itself, by virtue of powers inherent to its nature, 
could manifest vital activities. So long as mechanism is theistic, that 
is, attributes to the Omniscient Creator the work of having forseen 
the ends toward which organic activities would have to tend, and of 
having adapted the natural powers of the elements to those ends, the 
mechanistic theory seems more tenable. He imposed the burden of 
proof on the vitalists, while Dr. Derry imposed it on the mechanists. 
Dr. Hauber cautioned against making too much of the so-called “in- 
conceivability” of the mechanistic explanation, and insisted, likewise, 
that Pasteur’s findings had simply an observational, not a philosophic, 
certainty. 


Discussion: Dr. Derry replied to Dr. Hauber by affirming that 
logical and ontological necessity demanded an adequate cause for the 
effects peculiar to living matter, and that a vital principle, a biotic 
force, or some entity of the kind, was called for to direct the “blind 
forces” of matter. Dr. Sigmar (Notre Dame) declared that the 
parallel of vital versus non-vital activities was not so “deadly” as the 
vitalists thought; that inorganic matter closely simulated organic in 
many points. Fr. Schabert (St. Paul Seminary) found fault with the 
“Scholastic method” as above outlined, maintaining that “all facts are 
facts with an interpretation”; that (going on to principles) the prin- 
ciple of causality in the physical world was a moot question; that 
continuity, and not the divisions between living and non-living of the 
vitalist, was the law everywhere; that God’s immanence in the world 
and His causal activity in all things vital might make “theistic 
mechanism” a reasonable explanation. 

Father Glose (Woodstock College) disagreed with some of the 
foregoing language as tending to excessive subjectivism. He said 
that in higher psychology mechanism seemed tenable if you took it 
point by point, but that it failed badly when you took an integral 
view of the facts. Dr. Hart (Catholic University) asked Dr. Hauber 
what points of continuity between living and non-living matter he 
would indicate. Dr. Hauber admitted that empirical science at pre- 
ent knows of no connecting link between the organic and the inorgan- 
ic—the assumed continuity is purely theoretical. 


Then the discussion took an epistemological turn: Dr. O’Grady 
(Notre Dame) declared that adaptation in organisms was not an 
observed fact but a conclusion. Father Schabert agreed with him. 
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Dr. Derry held to intuitiveness. Father Schabert judged that we 
perhaps ought to tone down our concepts of immanence and transcend- 
ence to make them fit, with the result that “theisic mechanism” 
would become easier to accept. 

Father Diehl (Villanova) made a plea for slowness, in view of 
the fact that you can duplicate adaptation in physical and chemical 
reactions. 

Dr. Derry declared that the explanation on the basis of unknown 
forces threw the burden of proof on the mechanists, who had to show 
that the vital operations could be thus explained. Left to themselves, 
he asserted, the forces of non-vital matter cannot produce living 
effects. To this Dr. Hauber answered that we do not know what the 
forces of non-vital matter cannot do. He thought that the notion of 
the direct action of God to produce these living effects was an un- 
acceptable notion, but that nothing in sound philosophy militated 
against the theory that the Creator put vital powers in the natures 
of the physical elements to be manifested when the proper conditions 
arise. The discussion ended after Mr. Staunton (Notre Dame) had 
cited the case of the sensitive plant as an interesting phenomenon on 
the borderline between mechanism and vitalism. 





AFTERNOON SESSION—THURSDAY, DEc. 29, 1932, AT 3 P. M. 
DIVISION C: Philosophy of Mind. Leader, GERARD P. ESSER. 


Problem: The substantiality of the human soul: meaning and 
proofs. 


(T. C. Donahue, who was to have considered the problem of the 
relation of the substance of the soul to its acts, was unable to be 
present.) (Summary cf the discussion by John O. Riedl): 

Dr. Esser discussed the problem of the substantiality of the soul 
along the lines suggested in the following outline, a mimeographed 
copy of which was given to each one present: 

Th various attitudes of present-day philosophy toward the prob- 
lem of the soul are summarized by Charles W. Morris in his recent 
book Six Theories of Mind. If we wish to find our way to certainty 
in the search for the soul, we shall have to listen to what individual 
consciousness tells us of our soul. This verdict may be summed up 
in these three propositions: 

I. The soul is the real subject of our psychic acts. 
Any act of volition, when looked at introspectively, tells us of it- 
self, that it contains two elements: the process of volition and the 
Ego that wills; the Ego is an existing reality that is added to the 
reality of the process of volition. 

II. The soul is the permanent subject of our psychic acts. 
The permanence of the Ego is established: 

1. From the fact of the psychical presence; 
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2. From the process of scientific formal argumentation; 

3. Through an analysis of the process of remembering; 

4. From the data of moral consciousness. 
Since these four kinds of conscious processes involve memory, the act 
of remembering is the crowning witness to the abiding substantiality 
of the soul. 


III. The substance of the soul is known by its own essential 
character of subsistence. 


The substance is not an unknown x that is hidden behind the states 
of consciousness; rather it is immediately known by a character of 
its own, sc., subsistence. For the primary character of substance is 
that it exists in itself, or that it subsists; it is therefore not merely 
known to us by means of its attributes, as Morris (l. c., p. 44) as- 
sumes. The character of subsistence is entirely peculiar to substance 
and distinguishes it essentially from its attributes, all of which inhere 
in substance. Neither does the substance of the soul remain hidden 
behind its attributes, but it comes to the fore and manifests itself im- 
mediately as knowing, willing, feeling, as affected in many ways. 
Substance, therefore, is not a “changeless substratum” though essen- 
tially remaining the same, it is affected in its depths by its dynamic 
manifestations. 

For discussion Fr. Esser suggested the following questions: Did 
reason unaided formulate arguments for the soul as substance? If 
there is permanence and change, what is the soul? 

Dr. George H. Derry: We should have more papers of this type 
at our conventions. We have too many papers on philosophies of 
aberration and not enough on constructive philosophy. We ought to 
have more members give practical demonstrations of their teaching. 
Suppose a student were to ask, “How do I know I have a soul?” 
Would it be a sufficient answer to say, “I see (direct intuition) that 
I have a soul?” 

Father Esser: I would distinguish. I do have an intuition of my 
soul, but I have no intuition of the abiding soul substance. Of the 
latter I have only a mediate knowledge. I cannot see my soul; I must 
demonstrate my soul’s existence. 

Dr. Derry: Do people not “see” their souls, at least during the 
time of a single conscious act, for example, while a conversation lasts? 

Father Esser: No; for even then memory functions. People 
know by intuition only the soul as subject of its present act. 

Dr. Derry: What do you see in that intuition? Substance? 

Father Esser: No. I infer the substance by a reasoning process. 

Father Gerard B. Phelan: Some psychologists, such as Ebbing- 
haus, Bergson and others, would admit all the facts of memory and 
consciousness which you admit, and yet would not agree with your 
conclusions. They would say that the permanence in these acts is one 
of time and duration, not of substance. The facts themselves seem 
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to be open to many interpretations, and thus may not lead us as un- 
alterably to the conclusion as you claim they do. Thus, for example, 
I can insist that I know I am free. But from the point of view of the 
psychologist, that assurance of mine is not a proof of freedom, but 
only an opinion which I have. 

Dr. Derry: I agree with Father Phelan. Moderns look upon sub- 
stance as a static substratum. If, however, Father Toohey’s defini- 
tion of substance—what requires nothing in which to inhere—be ac- 
cepted, then what moderns call process are in fact substances, for they 
are characterized as existing by themselves, as requiring no other 
thing in which to exist. But how would you maintain Father Toohey’s 
definition of substance as regards the soul in the face of the fact that 
consciousness disappears when I receive a blow on the head? Does 
it not seem, in such a case, that the soul requires the brain in which 
to inhere? 

Father Esser: Two different things may be substances and yet 
be related. Soul and body are each incomplete substances. The soul 
is spiritual— 

Dr. Derry: But you cannot assume that yet! 

Father Esser: I cannot answer an objection against the substan- 
tiality before I have proved the spirituality of the soul. It is one 
long proof. Regarding your objection—the loss of the act of con- 
sciousness does not imply the loss of the conscious being. The soul 
is a substantia incompleta, requiring union with the body for some 
of its acts. 

Father Phelan: The soul cannot be conscious if the body is not 
working. The soul as substance, and the body as a necessary condi- 
tion for a conscious act, are two different problems. 

Dr. Derry: Can we “see’ our soul? 

Father Esser: We cannot “see” our soul. We can only “see” our 
present act of consciousness. We know our soul only mediately, by 
inference. For example, in the act of seeing the sun there is the act 
of seeing and the ego. 

Dr. Derry: But how do I know the soul? By intuition or by 
inference? 

Father Esser: All I know directly is the acting ego. 

Father Phelan: St. Thomas says in the “respondeo dicendum,” 
of article three of the first question of the De Veritate in the Quzxs- 
tiones Disputatez: “Veri enim ratio consistit in adxquatione rei et 
intellectus; idem autem non adexquatur sibi ipsi, sed xqualitas divers- 
orum est; unde ibi primo invenitur ratio veritatis in intellectu ubi 
primo intellectus incipit aliquid proprium habere quod res extra 
animam non habet, sed aliquid et correspondens, inter que adxquatio 
attendi potest.” 

Dr. Derry: Then how do I know the soul? 

Father Phelan: By abstraction. Intuition is not an act of natural 
knowledge in the philosophy of St. Thomas. I know the soul the same 
way as I know the essence of chair. 
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Dr. Derry: Father McCormick, what is your opinion as to what 
is immediately known? 

Father McCormick: Myself, acting. 

Dr. Derry: Is it a substance? 

Father McCormick: I do not know that immediately. I infer that 
there must be a subject for my act. There is an analysis involved 
which destroys the immediacy of my knowing. I do not immediately 
know either my soul or my soul acting, but only the ego acting. 

Father Phelan: Do you apprehend the substance of that chair 
immediately ? 

Father McCormick: The chair is concrete. The substance of a 
thing is implied in the object of my sensual apprehension. To sepa- 
rate the two a further act is necessary. I have my concrete object 
given me in experience. Once I have it, my intellect can work. 

Father Phelan: But you do not have pure sensations. 

Father McCormick: No. Substantiality is implicit in the appre- 
hension. Thus when I know the ego acting, an apprehension of the 
soul is implicit. But it must be analyzed out to be made explicit. 

Dr. Derry: Father Maher and Lotze agree that I see the soul 
immediately. 

Father Phelan: I’d agree with them, but for St. Thomas saying 
that no substance is known immediately. 

Father John Toohey: St. Thomas means that we do not know 
the kind of substance except through its accidents. 

Father Phelan: I do not know the substantiality of that chair 
immediately. 

Dr. Terry: That chair is concrete. 

Father McCormick: So is my soul. 

Dr. Derry: I know a concrete, singular, material thing by my 
phantasm. That is a different problem. 

Father Phelan: I “see” substance in that chair. That is what I 
mean by abstraction. Abstraction does not take anything out. 

Dr. Derry: I want a proof based on scientific fact that I have a 
substantial soul. What is the fact of my consciousness? I say I see 
my soul. 

Father Esser: In its acts! 

Dr. Derry: My problem is how I know I have a soul. Is it by 
immediate perception? 

Father F. A. Diehl: No. 

Dr. Derry: Do you then hold that our knowledge of soul is by 
mediate inference? 

Father Diehl: Yes. 

Dr. Derry: That is not Scholastic. 

Father Phelan: It is rather the doctrine of intuitive knowledge 
that is not Scholastic. 

Dr. Derry: I do not accept at all the charge that intuition is not 
a Scholastic term. Take for example the statement of St. Thomas: 
“Simplex intuitus deitatis est contemplatio.” 
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Father Phelan: But that statement refers to supernatural 
knowledge. 

Dr. Derry: It means none the less “apprehension.” 

Father Phelan: This is all very well treated in a series of articles 
in Mélanges Thomistes. In discussing these problems we are doing 
nothing new. It was done also in the Middle Ages. We might study 
with profit the De Sensu et Sensato and St. Thomas’ commentary on 
Aristotle’s De Anima and numerous other works of St. Thomas on 
psychology. 

Dr. Derry: My approach was rather from the side of the student. 
I want to get him to think. 

Father Phelan: I have found that the best way to get students 
to think is to have them read St. Thomas. 

The discussion was closed at 5 p. m. 


DIVISION D: Ethics. Leaders, JOHN K. RYAN and AUGUSTINE 
OSGNIACH. 


Problem: Modern nationalism and ethical principles. 
(Summary of the discussion by William O’Meara:) 


The discussion of some of the ethical problems that have taken 
their origin from modern nationalism was opened by the Reverend 
John K. Ryan of The Catholic University of America who referred 
by way of preface to the works of Carlton J. H. Hayes on this subject. 
Professor Hayes rightly emphasizes the subjective character of mod- 
ern nationalism, pointing out that it is “a condition of mind existing 
among members of a nationality, perhaps already possessed of a na- 
tional state, a condition of mind in which loyalty to the ideal or to 
the fact of one’s national state is superior to all other loyalties and 
of which pride in one’s nationality and belief in its intrinsic ‘mission’ 
are integral parts”.!1 Of the prevalence of this spirit there is scarcely 
need to give evidence. The World War and the period following it 
give perfect, if not, unfortunately, final illustrations of its destruc- 
tive force. It can affect religious life as well as civil life; so much 
so that it is now said that nationalism is the gravest heresy threaten- 
ing the Church. 

In his discussion, Father Ryan proceeded to say that it is axio- 
matic in Scholastic philosophy that the will by its nature seeks what 
is good and the intellect what is true. It is a logical, even obvious, 
conclusion that no system or theory is developed in philosophy, science, 
religion or any other form of speculation because it is false or evil. 
Theories repel in as far as they are false; practices repel in as far 
as they are bad. So with nationalism: it has its basis of what is good 
and true. It takes its rise, holds its influence and brings about its 
effects because of its basic elements. These are two. One is a natural 
loyalty to one’s native country, the patriotism, genuine, unselfish, 


1 Hayes, C. J. H., “Essays on Nationalism” (New York, 1926), p. 6. 
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human in the full sense of that term, that is rightly seen as a virtue 
capable of calling forth the highest and purest of efforts. The second 
is the fact that “the national sphere is for man a natural one” and 
“that the community of culture and customs created by nationality 
gives rise to special rights and duties on the part of individuals, na- 
tional groups, States, and the organized society of nations.’ 

It is only to point out the obvious to say that the rights and duties 
conferred by nationality are relative, and that the virtue of patriot- 
ism is not of such nature that it cannot become exaggerated and ex- 
cessive. Patriotism can and often has degenerated to the point where 
distrust, fear and hate of other countries are more prominent and 
potent than love of fatherland. The essentially relative rights and 
duties arising from nationality can and have been put forth as abso- 
lute, final and transcendent. When this takes place inevitable and 
disastrous conflicts take place. Ethical problems arise from the 
difficulty of determining when genuine rights and duties in the na- 
tional sphere cease to be such and become an unwarranted invasion 
of the rights and duties of others. 

Among the ethical problems suggested and discussed by Father 
Ryan was the right of governments controlling large territories 
sparsely populated to exclude the nationals of other countries from 
these territories. Or, to put the problem in another way, what na- 
tural right has a nation with little territory but a large and increas- 
ing population to seek room for expansion beyond its own boundaries. 
It would seem that such problems can best be solved by the principles 
of the Scholastic doctrine of a natural law with its effects of natural 
rights and duties. Closely connected, at least in certain ways, with 
this problem is the problem of nationalism and militarism. The mod- 
ern national state has turned to military power as the means of mak- 
ing real and efficacious what it claims to be its rights and duties. 
Thus a nation with great resources but a small and restricted popu- 
lation tends to become militaristic no less than do nations with large 
populations and limited resources. 

In conclusion Father Ryan emphasized that an intelligent inter- 
nationalism is more in accord with the traditions and principles of 
the Scholastic philosopher than is the nationalism that is so prevalent 
today. He referred especially to the works of Suarez and Vitoria as 
representing the Catholic mind and as being entirely natural and 
expected to the Neo-Scholastic, however “radical” and “advanced” 
they may seem to others. 

The Right Reverend Edward A. Pace and Dr. Francis Augustine 
Walsh, of The Catholic University of America, Reverend J. P. Sigmar, 
Reverend Charles C. Miltner, Professor William F. Roemer and Pro- 
fessor Daniel C. O’Grady, of Notre Dame University, joined in the 
subsequent discussion. Monsignor Pace urged consideration of the 
significance of commercial relations in influencing national tendencies, 


2 Delos, O. P., “Nationality, Its Place in the Law of Nations,” The C2tholic 
Mind, vol. XXX, n. 4. 
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and pointed out that modern ease of travel and communication tend 
to encourage international understanding and good will. Dr. Miltner 
also stressed these facts as a means of dissipating national conceit. 
Dr. Walsh raised a number of difficulties as to the actual determina- 
tion of what constitutes a nation. Referring to the De Regimine 
Principum of St. Thomas, he pointed out that in the Middle Ages the 
modern conception of the nation as such had not been reached. So also 
the Chinese at the present time are said to be free from the spirit of 
nationalism as it obtains in the West. Since it is impossible to de- 
termine whether nationhood depends upon language, race, territory, 
etc., the conclusion would seem to be that what is today regarded as 
a nation is a more or less arbitrary and artificial entity that came 
into being after the breakup of united Christendom. 

Professor Roemer advanced the view that the advocates of inter- 
nationalism go too far in many of their assertions. Properly limited, 
he said, nationalism has a very definite place in world society. Pro- 
fessor O’Grady was inclined to disagree with Professor Roemer and 
held that Catholicism in fact as well as in name is necessarily favor- 
orable to internationalism. 

The last speaker was Reverend Augustine Osgniach of St. John’s 
University. He contributed an admirable summary of the views of 
Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes on nationalism and distinguished 
clearly between true and false nationalism. He developed and em- 
phasized the fact that nationalism in its exaggerated form tends to 
take on the character of a religion and that it derives much of its 
power and many of its potentialities for disaster in this quasi-re- 
ligious element. 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association was held at St. Louis University, December 29 
and 30, 1931. The proceedings were published in a volume entitled 
Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association, and mailed to all members. 

One meeting of the Executive Council was held at The Catholic 
University of America on the morning of April 3, 1932, the Reverend 
James A. McWilliams presiding. The minutes are as follows: 

The following, besides the President, were present: 

Sister Agnes Loretto 
James H. Ryan 
Charles A. Hart 

Sister M. Lioba and Doctors Phelan, Miltner, and Riedl had writ- 
ten previously to the Secretary asking to be excused. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
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The Secretary announced that he had carried on a continuous cam- 
paign for new members. During the year he sent out invitations on 
two different occasions to each of the Catholic universities, colleges 
and seminaries not yet institutional members of the Association, as 
a co-operative enterprise in which Catholic centers of learning should 
be primarily interested. 

The Secretary also sent invitations to a select number of individ- 
uals whose names were upon the rolls of other Catholic organizations. 

The following applications for membership were received by the 
Secretary and proposed to the Executive Council for formal 
acceptance: 


Constituent and Associate 


F. J. Dolesh Rev. Denis J. O’Connor 
Rev. Walter Golatka Rev. Edward M. O’Connor 
Rev. John J. LeSage Rev. Julian Sigmar 
Rev. J. S. Long Sister St. Egbert Flynn 
Bernard Muller-Thym D. C. Walsh 

Rev. Leo R. Ward 


Student 


Francis L. Burke Arthur T. Dunn 
Sister Mary Frances 


Owing to the general financial condition of the country, greater 
difficulty was experienced this year in increasing the list of members. 

The Report of the Secretary-Treasurer was then read and ap- 
proved. The bank balance as of March 31, 1932, was $1,538.22. 

The Council accepted the suggestion of Dr. James H. Ryan that 
“Current American and British Realism” be made the subject of the 
general discussion for the next meeting, with morning sessions as- 
signed to papers in various phases of this subject. 

The Council also recognized the informal request of members of 
the Association at the last Annual Meeting that more time be devoted 
to Round Table type of discussion. Hence, the Council assigned both 
afternoon sessions of the Detroit convention for Round Tables in 
Epistemology, Philosophy of Nature, Philosophy of Mind, and Ethics. 

The Secretary reported that the volume of essays in honor of the 
seventieth birthday of the Right Reverend Edward A. Pace, first 
President and one of the founders of the Association, would be issued 
in print by Benziger Brothers some time during the latter part of 
April. All of the royalties from this volume are to accrue to the 
Association. 

The Secretary suggested the advisability of sectional meetings 
during the Easter recess, as a means of enlisting interest in the Asso- 
ciation, particularly on the West Coast, the Southern and New Eng- 
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land States. The Council considered such a proposal favorably, but 
it was decided to refer the matter for final action to the general meet- 
ing of the Association at Detroit in December. 

The membership of the American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion, as of December 1, 1932, is as follows: 


Bee. & wee es So we «se 
Bnetiiutional «6... 6 6 lt ls lw Cw OL 
Constituent . . ...... . 14 
Asesoeinte . 2. 2 ew es et ew tl Cw BB 
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The New Scholasticism has been issued in quarterly numbers dur- 
ing the year, constituting Volume VI of 378 pages. The distribution 
was as follows: 


Membership in the Association . ... . . 418 
Subscribers to The New Scholasticism. . . . 139 
Special Exchange List (C. U. mon  « « Me 
ee a ee . oo. a 2 
ON a a ae a a er Cs 


The financial report approved by your Committee of Auditors is 
as follows: 


Receipts 


Balance on Hand—December 1, 1981 ....... . $ 875.06 
Membership dues in Association . . . . . . $2,111.78 
Subscriptions to The New Scholasticism . . . 727.21 
Pniercat on Denewb. . 6 6 see HH 11.63 2,850.62 





ee 
Expeditures 


Expenses of Association. . .  « « « « SE 2002 
Expenses of The New Silicinatiolen . : . + « aOeene 
Federal tax on Checks. . . . . . «© © « 26 


Total Expenditures . . ... «+. + « «© « « 98,245.05 


Balance on Hand—December 1, 1982. . . . . . $ 480.63 


The Secretary extended invitations to various members during 
April and May to read papers at the Eighth Annual Meeting. All 
acceptances were in hand by June 1, 1932. 

On December 1, 1932, the program was sent to all members. At 
the same time copies were sent to Catholic educational institutions 
in the vicinity of Detroit, together with letters asking the attendance 
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at the meeting of professors and students of philosophy from their 
respective institutions. 

The Secretary also sent out a number of news releases to all 
Catholic papers during the year and prior to the meeting, through the 
News Service of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. Special 
notices were also sent to the local Detroit papers and to the News 
Bureaus of The Catholic University of America, Detroit University, 
and the Sacred Heart Seminary. Copies of the program, with request 
for comment or publication, were also sent to British and American 
philosophical journals. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES A. HART, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





MINUTES OF MEETINGS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Spring meeting of the Executive Council of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association was held at The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America on April 3, 1932. The record of this meeting is con- 
tained in the report of the Secretary-Treasurer. 

The December meeting of the Executive Council was held at the 
Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, Michigan, on December 28, 1932, at 
2:00 p.m. The following members were present: 


James A. McWilliams Gerald B. Phelan 
James H. Ryan John O. Riedl 
Charles C. Miltner Charles A. Hart 


Sister M. Lioba had written to the Secretary asking to be excused. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 


The Council voted to accept the following applications for 
membership: 


Institutional 


Duns Scotus College St. Benedict’s College 
Mt. St. Mary Seminary University of Dayton 


Constituent and Associate 


Rev. Joseph Daley Rev. Cyril F. Meyer 
Rev. John F. Fitzpatrick Mr. F. Gordon O’Neill 
Rev. P. Francis Guterl Rev. Augustine Osgniach 
Rev. William R. Kelly Dr. John O. Staunton 
Rev. Daniel M. Leary Rev. Mark Stier 

Rev. John J. Toohey 
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Student 


Mr. Raymond E. Blust Miss Anne C. Killeen 
Sister M. Clotilde Sullivan 





Invitations were received from St. John’s University, Toledo; Du- 
quesne University, Pittsburgh; Notre Dame University, and the John 
Carroll University, Cleveland, to hold the Ninth Annual Meeting of 
the Association at these respective institutions. The Council finally 
decided to accept the invitation of Duquesne University as the place 
of the December, 1933, meeting. Announcement was made of an Ex- 
ecutive Council meeting at 5:15 p. m., December 29th, which would 
anticipate the regular Spring meeting. The meeting adjourned at 
2:30 p. m. 





















Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES A. HART, 
Secretary. 





The Executive Council met on Thursday, December 29, 1932, at 
5:15 p. m., anticipating the usual Spring meeting which the Council 
had previously decided to omit hereafter. Those present were: 


Charles C. Miltner John O. Riedl 
James A. McWilliams Francis A. Diehl 
Gerald B. Phelan Charles A. Hart 


















Doctors James H. Ryan and Francis Augustine Walsh had asked 
to be excused. 


The Council took up the question of the general subject for the 
next meeting and finally decided upon the title “Philosophy of So- 
ciety.” It was also decided to continue the Round Table Discussions 
for the afternoon sessions as a more profitable type of meeting. 


In order that these Round Tables might be integrated in the gen- 
eral subject, the Secretary suggested the following divisions: (a) 
“Philosophy of History”; (b) “Philosophy of Value or Good”, and 
(c) “Philosophy of Law.” Dr. Miltner suggested a fourth division 
as “The Teaching of Social Philosophy.” 

Various sub-titles were also suggested, including the following: 
“The Family and Society”; “Place of Religion in Society”; “Capital- 
ism”; “The Fascist State”; “Communism versus Internationalism.” 
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The Secretary was instructed to complete the final arrangements. 


The Executive Council decided that a general Easter meeting of 
the Association, as suggested by Dr. Pace, would be inadvisable in 
view of the fact that a number of institutions do not have any ex- 
tended Easter vacations. The Council also decided that a joint meet- 
ing with the American Philosophical Association would, for the time 
being, be impractical. The Council, however, instructed the Secretary 
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to find out the dates of the meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association, Eastern Division, next December, and to arrange, if pos- 
sible, the dates for the meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association at Duquesne University just prior to or just after the 
meeting of the former Association. This would enable those who so 
wished to attend both meetings. 

The meeting adjourned at 6:00 p. m. 


CHARLES A. HART, 
Secretary. 
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